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Dedication 
To 
Mrs. Wittiam Epwarp BIEDERWOLF 
whose untiring efforts and spirit of sacrifice 
contributed immeasurably to the success 
of her late husband, this biography 
is affectionately dedicated 
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In 1922, when Dr. Biederwolf got off the train 
at Lima, Ohio, to begin his great union evangel- 
istic campaign there, the Lima Republican Gazette 
in its November 12 issue, quoted him as saying, 

“I am here to fight the devil tooth and nail 
wherever he may be found. I am going to hunt 
out Satan.” 

The Reverend Frederick W. Backemeyer, D.D., 
who delivered the sermon at the funeral of the 
famed Evangelist, referred to him in the favorite 
lines of Robert Louis Stevenson, as the “Hunter 
from the Hill.” 

It is because of the above facts that the quota- 
tion the “Hunter from the Hill,” found in several 
places in the volume, is so beautifully appro- 
priate. 

Ray E. Garrett 
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Introduction 


It is impossible to do justice to a great man in a limited 
biographical sketch. Many of the finest qualities which 
go to make up a iruly great person cannot be reduced 
to paper; they must be experienced. 

As one who worked side by side with Dr. Biederwolf, 
and who had become almost as a son to him, this writer 
takes pleasure in adding a few words of tribute. 

Dr. Biederwolf was himself an untiring worker, and’ he 
expected much from his associates. There was always this 
compensation, however; he did not expect nor exact from 
those who labored with him anything which he himself 
would not unhesitatingly do. Our thirteen years of close 
fellowship and co-operation in the work of The Winona 
Lake School of Theology were precious years of labor to- 
gether. To me, those years of delightful fellowship were 
tenderly epitomized by Dr. Biederwolf when, the last time 
I sat beside his bed and held his hand, he looked up and 
said, “Huffman you are a jewel!” This commendation, 
probably undeserved, I cherish as a precious and priceless 
heritage. The very least we who remain can do is to carry 
on as we believe he would have us, in the name of Christ 
and to the glory of God. 

Mr. Ray Garrett has done a splendid piece of work in 
the preparation of this biography. He has been academ- 
ically rewarded for the effort, as credit was extended to 
him toward his graduation with the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree from Winona Lake School of Theology. But he 
has much more than academic credit accruing to him. He 
has rendered a very valuable service to the reading public 
who will be delighted with this lifestory tribute to Dr. 
Biederwolf and to Mrs. Biederwolf. Mr. Garrett has at the 
same time reflected credit upon his Alma Mater. 

In the same prayerful spirit of good will and Christian 
service which characterized our beloved “‘hunter” for souls, 
this volume is sent forth on its mission. 


J. A. HurrmMan 
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Chapter 1 


“THE SEVENTH CHILD” 


ON THE FLYLEAF of Michael and Abolona Biederwolf’s 
German Bible the name of William Edward appears seventh 
in the list of their nine children. The date, September 29, 
1867, is neatly inscribed beside the town of his birth, 
Monticello, Indiana. 

This seventh birth in the family probably had little or 
no spiritual significance to the parents as neither of them . 
had as yet embraced the principles of predestination of 
their later Presbyterianism. Nevertheless, hopes were high 
in the heart of the mother of the fast growing household; 
and the responsibility for their care and support weighed 
heavily on the mind of the father as he worked harder than 
ever in his carpentry shop. But they were glad for their 
boy—their fourth. 

Michael, the father of Edward, had been born thirty- 
five years previously (1832) in Bavaria, Germany. There 
he grew to young manhood, receiving a common-school 
education and at the same time learning the trade of 
carpentry. He must have had a splendid physique, because 
for a time he acted as a bodyguard to Napoleon. 
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In 1852, when he was twenty, he embarked for America 
on a sailing vessel bound for New York. In spite of falling 
spars and many other accidents, the vessel finally ended 
its perilous voyage of twenty-three days. 

Another native of Bavaria, Abolona (Abbie) Schnetzer 
had felt the pull of America and had already arrived. 
They met later. Michael was not slow in making up his 
mind that she was the girl he wanted for his wife. After 
some time he persuaded Abbie, five years his junior, that 
they were “made for each other” and that their marriage 
was “the will of God.” And so, on January 22, 1856 
they were married. Soon afterward they made their home 
in Reading, Pennsylvania. 

In 1862 they moved to Indiana, to make their home in 
Brookston, White County, and later in Monticello where 
Edward received his early education. 

Not all of Edward’s school-day friends were boys. One 
of his early schoolmates was Ida Casad. For her he felt more 
than a merely casual interest. In fact, she later became his 
wife. When, after her beloved husband’s death, she was 
asked about those early school-day experiences, this gra- 
cious, charming hostess, Mrs. William Edward Biederwolf, 
now a resident of Monticello, Indiana and of Palm Beach, 
Florida, spoke softly of those days. “It all seemed so 
natural for Edward and me,” she remarked, “we always 
had been in school together and we thought a great deal 
of each other.” 

Girls usually admire strength and a certain amount of 
daring in young men. Edward had plenty of both. Once, 
on the morning after Halloween night, the city fathers 
and citizens of Monticello were considerably puzzled as to 
who had dis-assembled a wagon and then re-assembled it 
on the top of the County Court House. The pranksters 
were never found out, but Edward was one of the young 
men under suspicion. Although he was full of fun, people 
looked to him when there was something especially hard 
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to do. When sides were chosen for games, Ed was usually 
the first chosen. When anything took endurance and chal- 
lenged one to the utmost, Ed was there. For instance, he 
took pride in walking up to the little village of Norway, 
some three miles north of Monticello and on the river, and 
from there he would swim the three miles back down the 
river—apparently with the ease of a fish. 

Edward was planning to enter Wabash College at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. However, before entering Wabash, 
two events of particular significance in his life occurred. 
One was, his teaching for a year in a public school in 
White County; the other, his running away from home. 

The Lima, Ohio, Republican Gazette tells the story of 
the running away. It seems that Edward and a friend, 
DeFoe Spencer, decided to set out and make their fortunes 
in the wide, wide world. Having traveled until tired and 
hungry, they went to the door of a house and asked for 
something to eat. The lady of the house noticed that al- 
though it was Sunday morning their clothes were mussed, 
wrinkled and anything but presentable. What Mrs. Wallace 
did not know was that the two had just crawled off from a 
freight train at the depot. She kindly invited Edward and 
DeFoe in and gave them a good meal. While they were 
eating, this kindly woman spoke to the two about their 
mothers and their homes. Her words struck a responsive 
chord in the boys’ hearts. As a result the two back-tracked 
and took the next freight train out of Lima for home, 
not so many miles distant. 

At Logansport the boys sat down to rest on the door 
steps of the Presbyterian Church, tired, dirty and penniless. 
Anyone passing by the church that morning would scarcely 
have been able to imagine that the youthful Edward who 
sat there, and who resembled a “bum” more than he did 
a young cleric, would one day stand in the pulpit as 
pastor of that very church. A passer-by recognized the lads 
and gave them a lift home. When they got there, Edward 
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knew exactly where he would find his mother. At church, 
of course! So anxious was he to see her that he hurried 
there just as he was. As he stood waiting in the hallway, 
he heard the minister say of Christ, “they nailed him to 
the Cross.” He told later that he resolved then and there 
to give his life to Christ, although he did not then make 
a public confession. 

Leading up to this public profession was the unusual 
interest his Sunday school class took in influencing him to 
his conversion. The class, individually, had contacted him 
about a decision. One of his classmates related how each 
member also wrote to him about the revival that was then 
in progress, telling him with youthful enthusiasm, how 
they longed to see him make his public stand for Christ. 
At the time he was teaching school a few miles away from 
Monticello. 

One of the more aggressive class members drove his 
team over on a Friday and offered to bring Ed home for 
the week-end. Once home—for Ed quickly accepted—it 
was an easy matter to get him to the service. When he 
went on that Sunday, it was a red-letter day in his life. 
For on that day he publicly accepted the Lord as his 
Saviour. 

To the Christian faithfulness and example of his father 
and mother, much credit must also be given, ) 

In Dr. Biederwolf’s book The Growing Christian, he 
refers to his mother’s influence. In the dedication of the 
volume he says, “To my mother, whose prayers gave her 
boy to God and whose long, untiring devotion made possible 
his preparation for the Gospel ministry.” 

His sister, Kate, also had a definite influence on him. 
Kate had planned to go as a missionary, but she took 
tuberculosis and at the early age of twenty passed away. 
Her beautiful Christian life and her sincere desire to use 
her life in. full-time service for Christ, had a very definite 
influence upon the life of her younger brother, Edward. 
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It was Kate, also, who, when the evangelistic party of 
Belding and Palmer were holding meetings in the Pres- 
byterian Church at Monticello, sat by Ida Casad and 
encouraged her to give her heart to Christ. Some time 
later, on the same Sunday, both Edward and Ida were taken 
into that church. 

Dr. Biederwolf later dedicated his book Evangelistic 
Sermons, to Evangelist Palmer: 

“To Rev. Frank N. Palmer, D.D., through whose sterling 
Christian influence, and in response to whose solicitous per- 
sonal effort, the author was led to give his life to Jesus 


Christ.” 


Chanter 2 


“TO SHEW THYSELF APPROVED” 


WHEN WILLIAM EDWARD BIEDERWOLF entered Wabash 
College at Crawfordsville, Indiana, in the fall of 1886, he 
did not do so simply because it was the popular thing to do, 
but because he was willing to shew himself “a workman” 
that he might better enable himself rightly to divide the 
word of truth. And he was a workman! A life-long friend 
said of him, “Nothing came easily for Edward. He worked 
hard for everything he got.” 

But Edward was an all around workman. He not only 
worked for himself, but he worked for others. He got into 
the swing of the “school spirit.” He played on the ath- 
letic teams. 

Resembling the Biederwolf family in physique, he was 
medium in stature, of a stocky build, brawny, broad- 
shouldered and husky—not only physically, but in every 
sense of the word a real man, and a real athlete. He would 
never go out for any sport that did not test him to the limit 
of his endurance. 

He had to work hard on his own studies, yet he was 
always helping his fellow-students. He was sought out 
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by, as he put it, “the dumb freshmen” for whom he says 
he “wrote essays at two dollars and a half apiece.” That 
practice he soon stopped, however. 

Edward made friends easily. They were never made 
simply for monetary reasons; yet his ability to make friends 
among the rich, as well as among the poor, undoubtedly 
added greatly to his success in later years. When it came 
to raising money for worthy enterprises, his many friends 
were a ready source of help and encouragement. 

As a young student he kept and filed away many sou- 
venirs: party invitations, letters, banquet programs and 
menus. One of these mementos was the menu of the second 
annual banquet of Wabash College, held on February 22, 
1889. One can readily see that in those days they really 
took their banquets seriously. On the menu were: boneless 
turkey, Davis’ sugar cured ham, cold tongue, jelly, oysters, 
chicken salad, asparagus salad, cole-slaw, lettuce, ice cream, 
chocolate cake, oranges, coffee and tea. 

What a fabulous price one would pay for such a feast 
today! 

The fall of 1890 found Edward enrolled as a student 
at Princeton University. There he enjoyed his participation 
in sports; besides he was enabled to supplement his finances 
through his activities. But his father was greatly displeased 
about his taking part in athletics. 

On September 29, 1890 his father wrote him as follows: 


It is with regrets that I heard you are again engaging 
in that sport which last year came so very near costing 
you your life and which you know is decidedly against 
my wishes and I regret to say that if simple requests 
will not induce you to refrain from the game [football] 
there, with authority I must say that all means of support 
heretofore so freely given shall be withheld. I hope as 
a dutiful son you will weigh well those few words. 

IT remain, 

Your loving Father, 

M. Biederwolf 
Dictated Per George 
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Knowing that his father meant what he said, and after 
fully counting the cost; Edward felt he could not “let his 
school down,” neither could he quell the rising spirit of 
conquest in his heart. His body, mind and soul were bent 
on competition. Consequently, we find him playing football 
on the Princeton team during the whole four years. 

As a member of Princeton’s athletic team his travels 
took him all over the country. Of a necessity he learned 
to do his studying while enroute, and between games. 
This habit he never gave up. In his later years he always 
carried a book, and when he had a few minutes he would 
be found reading. He also developed the habit of reading 
while walking; and many of his Monticello friends will 
testify to the fact that he never wasted time. Almost always 
when he walked to the shopping center ofthe town he would 
be reading. Whether he happened to be on the sidewalk, 
or walking on the edge of someone’s lawn, or in the road— 
it didn’t matter to him. Just so he was going in the right 
direction and had a book, he was happy. Thus constantly 
did he strive to “shew himself approved.” 

At Princeton he demonstrated that he was a good skater 
and swimmer. In fact, he was counted as one of their 
best all around athletes. This athletic trait remained with 
Dr. Biederwolf, as is evidenced by the fact that in later 
years he played a good game of golf being a member of 
the Old Guards Club of Palm Beach, Florida. 

His summer times were used in fitting himself for his 
future ministry. He busied himself in rescue mission work. 
One season he labored in Jerry McCauley’s famous Bowery 
mission. Another summer he served in mission work in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. He served as the first superin- 
tendent of a rescue mission and worked among saloons 
and dives. It was while engaged in the rescue mission work 
that the attention of Mrs. A. E. Saxon was focused on him. 
She was so pleased with his sincerity and devotion that on 
his graduation she gave him a thousand dollars and upon 
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her death left him her entire library, her expensive an- 
tique furniture and the family silverware. 

In the directory of Princeton University, the class of 
1892 records the name of William Edward Biederwolf. 
His choice of a life work is listed as “minister.” Of the 
one hundred and forty-one graduates twenty were candidates 
for the ministry. 

When he had completed his studies in the college depart- 
ment at Princeton, and had received the Master of Arts 
degree, he then enrolled in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary and did excellent work. Not able at all times to 
conform to the seminary standards, Edward found him- 
self due for reprimands along with others. From the 
Board of Education office he received the following notice: 

Regret you with others are below proper standards as 
to punctuality. 

But Edward was striving and working. He had deter- 
mined to succeed and his resolve took him through. When 
the Fellowship Prize in Greek was awarded, Edward won 
it. This fellowship was not only an honor, but it gave 
him the opportunity to study abroad. With the thousand 
dollar gift of Mrs. Saxon, he now had twenty-five hundred 
dollars for his sojourn abroad. In 1895 he graduated 
from the seminary. 

Dr. Biederwolf states that following the receiving of 
his degree in 1895, he was engaged in a year’s evange- 
listic work with Rev. B. Fay Mills. 

On April 16, 1896 Edward and Ida were married in 
the home of Mrs. Katherine Casad, the bride’s mother. That 
same evening they left on their honeymoon which meant 
a trip to Germany, where Edward was to do post-graduate 
work at the University of Berlin. 

While at the University of Berlin, Edward, because of 
his preaching ability and mature outlook, was often asked 
to preach in the American Church where Mr. Dickey was 
the pastor. | 
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While at the university, also, a life-long friendship 
began between Edward Biederwolf and Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, founder of the Christian Endeavor movement, who 
was in Berlin at that time. 

Following his studies at the university, Edward, with 
four young ministers, one of whom was the Rev. Ernest 
McCartney brother to the Rev. Clarence McCartney of 
Pittsburgh, went on a trip through the Holy Land which 
took one month. They had the privilege of spending 
Easter Sunday in Jerusalem. 

While he went on that trip, Mrs. Biederwolf stayed 
at the American Women’s Club in Berlin, Germany, and 
had the pleasure and advantage of being associated with 
the Emily Bannister Willard finishing school for young 
ladies, in that city. 

Afeuiedworcis trip to the Holy Land, the Biederwolfs 
next spent a year studying at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

Upon their return to America, Dr. Biederwolf was called 
in November 1897, to the Broadway Presbyterian Church 
in Logansport, Indiana. He served there three years with 
distinction—one year before the Spanish American War 
and two years following it. 

When the war broke out, Governor Mount of the State 
of Indiana commissioned the Rev. Mr. Biederwolf as 
chaplain with the l6lst Indiana Volunteers. It was a 
unique opportunity for getting out the Gospel; and the 
young chaplain entered upon his duties with his usual 
enthusiasm for any kind of work he ever undertook. The 
revival fires still burned in his heart. Through the same 
fine organizing ability which was to show itself in his 
later evangelistic ministry, Capt. Biederwolf got his home- 
town boys to buy a 50x 80 foot tent. With his own church 
called upon to furnish it, he soon had an organ, a reading- 
room fitted up and a number of games provided. Writing 
materials were also furnished, and the young chaplain 
estimated that between six thousand and seven thousand 
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letters a day were written there. Thus, the soldiers having 
become interested and being made to feel at ease there, 
it was only natural that they should also come to the 
chapel services. 

These regulation chapel services might have sufficed for 
the average chaplain, but not for William Edward Bieder- 
wolf. During the first ten days his regiment was in Jack- 
sonville, nightly evangelistic meetings were held by the 
Rev. Ferdinand Schivera, and with gratifying results. 

Chapel was held not only in the morning, but this 
chaplain held evening services as well. With his keen sense 
of appreciation for every kind of cultural good, Chaplain 
Biederwolf also saw to it that now and then a concert was 
given for the men. Social service and a “program,” how- 
ever, never once outweighed devotion to the propagation 
of the Gospel in his work; and many young men, enlisted 
men and officers as well, owe their conversion to the earnest 
young captain who “rightly divided the word of truth.” 

When the army’s work in Savannah was completed, 
and eighty-seven men were still in the hospital, the great- 
ness of his heart and the compassion of his soul would noi 
let him abandon them to spiritual oblivion; and so he 
stayed with them and ministered to them daily. 

Later, Dr. Biederwolf wrote the story of the 16lst Regi- 
ment. Only such a remarkable cultivated memory as his, 
plus a fine sense of appreciation and co-operation on the 
part of the men could have produced his first, and an 
excellent book The History of the 161st Regiment. Very 
complete, and with pictures of officers and men, it numbered 
four hundred and thirty-three pages. Only the most humble 
spirit could have kept himself in the background, as Dr. 
Biederwolf did in that book. 

For a time Chaplain Biederwolf was stationed in Cuba, 
and Mrs. Biederwolf made a trip there. She stayed only one 
and a half miles from the camp, in a fine old Spanish home 
where she learned a great deal of Spanish. The young cap- 
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tain took Spanish lessons, too, and then went back to camp 
and taught the men Spanish. 

Upon the termination of his services as chaplain, the 
young pastor was called back to his parish at Logansport. 
But the numberless multitudes of the unsaved, as he had 
come to know them in the army, weighed heavily upon 
his mind, and pressed daily upon his soul. Consequently, in 
1900 he entered the evangelistic field. 


Chapter 3 


“BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES” 


DR. BIEDERWOLF BEGAN HIS LABORS in the evangelistic 
field by serving in the J. Wilbur Chapman party. Many of 
his assignments took him into the shop meetings that were 
held simultaneously with the great campaigns Dr. Chapman 
conducted. The young evangelist had an opportunity to 
learn at first hand the technique of mass evangelism and 
the art of personal soul winning as well as the fine skills 
of organization. Evangelistic work was not entirely new 
to him, for as has been mentioned previously, he had 
traveled for a year with B. Fay Mills, had sponsored 
special meetings while a chaplain—in fact, up until then 
his entire ministry had been associated with evangelistic 
endeavors. The mission work done during his seminary 
years he felt was invaluable to him. 

William Edward Biederwolf was with the Chapman 
party in the great Atlanta meetings of 1904; in the Port- 
land, Oregon, campaign of 1905; and in the Ottawa, 
Canada, meetings of 1906. In that same year (1906) he 
was also general director of the great campaign in Daven- 
port, Iowa. There, Paul Gilbert was soloist, and Tillman 
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Hobson, leader of the meetings at the armory. As a mem- 
ber of the Chapman party, Dr. Biederwolf took over much 
of the advertising and publicity work. In the Davenport 
meetings an entire eight-page special King’s Business Edi- 
tion was circulated for advertising purposes. During that 
campaign Charles Alexander was director of music. 

In the Los Angeles Examiner startling headlines carried 
the statement: “$2.50 Cost of a Soul: 1,000 Saved!” A 
full page of space was given to the meetings. Judge Curtis 
D. Wilbur thought that the influence of the meetings ought 
to save the city a large portion of the five hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand dollars a year then spent on prisons 
and charities. 

Dr. Biederwolf went into all of his own revivals with 
a chip on his shoulder; that is, he was out to hunt down 
and fight the devil. He challenged his Satanic power, and 
then bested him at every turn. Wherever he went he gave 
himself unreservedly to the task of the conflict between 
the forces of righteousness and the forces of evil. 

At Jamestown, New York, union evangelistic meetings 
were held. The following lines written by Ernest R. Clif- 
ford for the occasion make no pretense at being ex- 
cellent verse, but one must admit them to be colorful: 


Soon the union forces will begin to fight. 
To exterminate sin they will try with all their might. 
To bring back to God, man’s soul; 
And make his thoughts to heaven roll— 
At the Biederwolf revivals. 


The Presbyterian Highlanders are going to lead the charge; 

While the Methodist Infantry, with their cannon round 
Will fire shells of prayer sincere, [and large, 
At the sinners who come near— 


The Biederwolf Revivals. 


If perchance, he tries to escape, via Chatauqua Lake, 
Tt’ll prove that he is crazy; 
For he’ll run amuck with the Baptist Navy, 
With Admiral Moore in command, 
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And five hundred singers at hand; 
Lieutenant McEwan and the quartette on deck; 
The devil will get it in the neck— 

At the Biederwolf Revivals. 


In the same year Dr. Biederwolf held meetings also 
union campaigns at New Brunswick, N. J., entitling the 
campaign “The Awakening of the Church.” The sermons 
were published under that title that year, and throughout 
the following years up through 1909. In Volume one, 
Number one, printed November 30, 1905, at the nominal 
cost of five cents for each sermon of the series, Dr. Bieder- 
wolf was listed as the evangelist, Paul Gilbert as the soloist. 

In October, 1909, Dr. Biederwolf began a five-week 
meeting in Sioux City, Iowa. The afternoon meetings there 
attracted much attention because of the magical illusions 
which the evangelists gave each day. Children and adults 
as well came in crowds to this unique presentation of the 
Gospel. The magic was always entertaining, but it always 
pointed a moral, for William Edward Biederwolf was not 
an entertainer for entertainment’s sake. He was always 
seeking new and different methods of getting the Gospel 
across to the people. 

Of the meetings held in 1910, four were outstanding. 
One month was given to the campaign in Freeport, Illinois, 
two weeks in Akron, Ohio, six weeks in Monmouth, I[]linois, 
and a month at Hannibal, Missouri. 

Dr. Biederwolf was just getting into his stride. The 
following year’s meetings included six weeks in a union 
campaign at Xenia, Ohio, five weeks with the churches in 
Streator, Illinois, five weeks at Piqua, Ohio, where five 
thousand people attended on the Sunday night of April 
16, and one thousand more were turned away; then came 
a late spring five-week meeting at Lorraine, Ohio. 

To get a glimpse of a typical meeting of the 1900’s as, for 
instance, the one held at Piqua, Ohio, we will describe those 
services more in detail. In the “Biederwolf Revival Sou- 
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venir” regarding that meeting, we find the story of how the 
campaign came about. The account was written by Rev. 
D. M. Davis, then President of the Lorraine Ministerial 
Association. The association itself had extended the call 
to the evangelist. They saw to it that factory meetings 
were held each noontime. The purpose was to secure dele- 
gations who would come to the services in the tabernacle. 
Then, each cvCnIne seats were reserved for the various 
groups. 

In the folder appeared pictures of the workers, of the 
sponsors of the meetings, and of the members of the 
evangelistic party. 

Sermon topics of this meeting included: “Hell—Why? 
What? How Long?” This dynamic message was given to 
an audience of five thousand in the Great Pine Tabernacle 
erected especially for the meeting. Another topic was 
“Caves.” 

At the men’s meeting held on Sunday afternoon, Dr. 
Biederwolf gave his famous sermon “The White Life.” 

On Friday night before the closing Sunday, a Civico- 
Religio-Industrial Parade was staged under the direction of 
Rev. D. M. Davis and his committee, with Harry L. Roberts 
as chief marshal. Almost every organization in the city 
co-operated. There were delegations from all factories, 
fraternal orders, and from the surrounding country for 
miles. Just as the parade was ready to march an immense 
electrically-lighted cross was turned on. First in the pro- 
cession came the G.A.R., then the Women’s Relief Corps, 
the band, the Biederwolf party, the city officials, the tab- 
ernacle choir of five hundred voices, then the lady assis- 
tants, ushers, and door keepers, the tabernacle crowd, the 
various orders, lodges, shops, factories, then came the 
Sunday schools of the city, each with a float, and some with 
two or three floats to carry the children from the primary 
department; these were followed by visiting delegations, 
automobiles, carriages, and the city fire department. 
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The Piqua, Ohio, Daily Call gave a comprehensive re- 
view of this great parade. It stated that: Audiences totaling 
as many as 107,000 “heard the able preacher in his scath- 
ing denunciation of sin and one thousand two hundred and 
forty-four hit the sawdust trail. The city admires Dr. 
Biederwolf for his fearless attack on wickedness in high 
places as well as low, and they love him for his tender 
appeals to live the better life. Business places closed for 
two hours for fasting and prayer. Eleven hundred people 
came on special trains last Sunday afternoon from Xenia.” 

Two five-week campaigns may be noted in the 1912 
meetings of the party. One was at Hamilton, Ohio, the 
other at Greensburg, Pennsylvania. At the latter place 
an outstanding sermon entitled, “A Foot-race Between a 
Woman and a Man” was given to the young people. The 
text used was I Corinthians 9:24, Know ye not that they 
which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize? So 
run that ye may obtain. 

Among the extensive campaigns in 1913, especially 
notable was the one held in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
which lasted from March 23 to April 28 with a number 
being saved; also the meetings in Jamestown, New York. 
There, although the weather was pretty unfavorable, twenty- 
six hundred decisions for Christ were made during the first 
four weeks of the five-week meeting. On one night five 
thousand attended with an additional two thousand standing 
attentively outside. 

From 1914 to 1916 the party was in great demand. 
The calls they answered included five-week meetings at 
Lockport,; New York, and at Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
(where the tabernacle was termed “The Glory Barn’’), 
also six weeks at Watertown, N. Y., York, Pennsylvania 
and Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

At Allentown Dr. Biederwolf was criticized for the 
amount of money he and other evangelists were making. He 
answered the attack publicly stating: “My income for last 
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year (1915) was fifteen thousand dollars. I gave nine 
thousand dollars to The Family Altar League and four 
thousand dollars to Winona College. I carry heavy in- 
surance for Mrs. Biederwolf’s protection in case of my 
death. I own my own home and outside of those things 
I have little use for money.” 

Dr. Biederwolf’s meetings continued through the years 
with unabating interest. In 1922 at the Lima, Ohio meeting 
there were thirteen thousand conversions, with two hundred 
and thirty thousand in attendance. At this meeting the 
evangelist almost lost his crowd. When the service was 
well under way and the preacher was giving his message, 
a woman in the audience fainted. Meeting the situation 
calmly, his well-trained ushers carried the unfortunate one 
out with litthe commotion. Then Dr. .Biederwolf quietly 
remarked, “This is the best illustration of the smallness of 
mortals. See how excited you got over a little faint spell.” 
Then he continued his discourse to a very quiet and atten- 
tive crowd. 

At Binghamton, New York, five thousand men heard his 
famous “Booze” sermon. In the east, another great meeting 
was held at Plainfield, New Jersey. At that meeting eight 
hundred individuals found Christ. The cost of those meetings 
was ten thousand dollars and the offering to the evangelist 
was seventy-five hundred dollars. It was this meeting that 
Dr. William N. Runyan, hymn writer and poet, of Chicago, 
Illinois, said, “For his work his name must be blazoned 
forth in letters of light.” 

Another eastern meeting was held at Williamsburg with 
one thousand and sixty-two converts and two thousand two 
hundred and twenty-two re-consecrations—a total of three 
thousand two hundred and eight-four decisions. The cost 
of the meeting was reported as seventeen thousand dollars 
and the offering to Dr. Biederwolf was five thousand dollars. 

The other outstanding campaign in that sector was held 
in York, Pennsylvania; there were three thousand seven hun- 
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dred and forty-two converts, and Dr. Biederwolf’s final ser- 
mon was preached to an audience of twenty-five hundred. 
From the four thousand two hundred and sixty-seven dollar 
offering for Dr. Biederwolf he paid a thousand dollars out 
in salaries. Usually, however, the financial arrangements 
were that the salaries of the party and all expenses, includ- 
ing the cost of the tabernacle, should be met by the offerings 
taken during the meetings. The evangelist never “bled” his 
audiences for money. They gave freely. At this campaign 
a newspaper describing the offering said that Dr. Bieder- 
wolf took his audience into his confidence and told them 
his bare expenses and that he “cared little about money.” 
The meetings, as a whole were a twelve thousand six hundred 
and sixty dollar proposition. An extra seven hundred dol- 
lars was also raised, and given to local charity. 

Under the New England Evangelistic Society a fine 
meeting was held in Boston during Lenten season. Billy 
McEwan, the Scotch singer, added much to the Massa- 
chusetts campaign. 

In the west, meetings were held at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, for a period of six weeks. There the campaign 
was held in the Coliseum. John R. Reed and C. M. 
Daugherty were the soloists and Mrs. Marie Fuller the 
woman’s leader. Despite extremely cold weather, with 
temperatures hovering at fifteen degrees below zero, the 
campaign was a success and many souls were saved. 

On through the west, meetings were held at Austin, Texas, 
and at Beloit, Kansas. At Beloit a large tent was used. 
Audiences of three thousand greeted the party, and there 
were five hundred and fifty conversions, not including the 
decisions made in the Sunday schools of the city. 

While in Anaconda, Montana, Dr. Biederwolf accepted 
an invitation to preach in a Casino. The meeting was 
scheduled at 10:30 p.m. and the proprietor was gracious 
enough not to sell any drinks while the service was being 
held. Despite the large audience of twelve hundred re- 
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spectful attention was given and perfect order preserved. 
The evangelist said of the service “It was the most orderly 
crowd I ever addressed.” 

Following the meeting at Hamilton, Ohio, according to 
the city’s Daily Republican-News, there were nine hundred 
and tweny-three converts who entered the churches. At 
Chicago, too, hosts heard Dr. Biederwolf preach and Mr. 
McEwan sing. 

Another mid-west meeting at Alton, Illinois, resulted 
in twenty-five hundred decisions. Hundreds joined the 
churches in that union campaign. Rev. J. Thompson Baker 
writing of the meetings said, “Alton (Illinois) in all her 
history never before experienced such a revival with such 
far-reaching results.” “Further,” the pastor stated, “The 
tabernacle seats five thousand but again and again it was 
taxed to its capacity—and this in a city of twenty-five 
thousand which has never been a ‘church town’. His great 
booze sermon was delivered to over five thousand men. 
One paper printed 17,000 copies and soon the edition was 
exhausted. Among the converts were saloon-keepers, bar- 
tenders and many characters who have been among the 
strongest opponents of all that has been good, and they 
are now strongly lined up on the other side.” 

In this city, Dr. Biederwolf flayed sin in his character- 
istic, fearless style; and exposed Russelism, Spiritism and 
Unitarianism. Following | up his denunciation of sin the 
paper took up the cry—‘“Clean up the town.” 

In the southland meetings were held in a number of 
cities. At Long Beach, California, Dr. Biederwolf flayed 
the Red Cross for “oiving comfort to the enemy.” He 
stated that he would not give money to the Red Cross to 
“buy cigarettes and playing cards.” So much antagonism 
was aroused that the papers said the evangelist was given 
a guard. Nevertheless, there were five hundred conversions 
to Christ in the meetings there. 

At West Palm Beach, Florida, the evangelist was invited 
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to come under the auspices of the West Palm Beach Min- 
isters’ Association. Although there were not as many 
visible results there the campaign was not fruitless. 

Charleston, South Carolina, saw fifteen hundred converts 
during the five-week period of revival fires. The expense 
amounted to thirty-three hundred dollars and three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars was presented to Dr. 
Biederwolf as his offering. The thirty-three hundred dollar 
expense item included the erection of the tabernacle, and 
paying of the travel expenses of the evangelists, also their 
salaries. Other small items were electricity and the rent 
of a piano and chairs. The lumber for the tabernacle, 
in this case, was rented. 

During the crusade at Los Angeles Dr. Biederwolf’s 
prowess as an athlete in college stood him in good stead. 
Invited to the University of Southern California to speak 
to the students, he did “stunts” for them and won their 
admiration. But before he left them he had also won 
eight to take the Christian way of life. 

In ten meetings, chosen at random, some large, some 
small, there had been twenty-seven thousand three hundred 
and seventy-seven converts or an average of more than 
twenty-seven hundred decisions for each campaign. Truly 
the Lord had blessed his servants and they had “brought 
in the sheaves” for Him. 


Chapter 4 


“LABORERS TOGETHER” 


MANY TYPES OF EFFORT contributed to the smooth-running 
and success of these great meetings. Large amounts of ad- 
vance work and advertising were always done. The York, 
Pennsylvania, meetings are a good example: F. Swarthout 
went on ahead of the party and saw to it that the local 
committees were well organized; he also built the taber- 
nacle. In later years, it was found advisable to set up flex- 
ible plans for the tabernacles thereby saving much time 
and money. A unique book was written and published 
under the title How To Build Tabernacles. It was the only 
book in print containing accurate Blue Prints and proper 
lumber estimates for all sizes of tabernacles. This book 
made it unnecessary to send on an advance man; or to 
have special blue prints prepared for each campaign. 

The excellent advertising also contributed much to the 
meetings. Full use was made of the daily newspapers. 
In many cases entire pages were devoted to the meetings. 
Fortunately, so understanding and diplomatic was Dr. Bie- 
derwolf’s nature, as well as that of the advance man he 
chose, that often the advertising in the newspapers was 
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entirely complimentary. A case in point was a Coffeyville, 
Kansas, meeting: The Coffeyville Journal sent a statement 
to the evangelistic party for seven thousand one hundred 
and sixty-eight lines of advertising, quoted at three hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars and forty cents. Written diagonally 
across the page, however, were the words, “With the compli- 
ments of the Coffeyville Journal. W. E. Weaverling.” 

Sometimes much space was given to the meetings through 
the mediums of newspaper cartoon. In the Piqua, Ohio 
revival of 1911 one cartoonist, a staff member of the 
‘paper, rendered invaluable aid. Not only did cartoonist 
J. H. Shonkweiler help with his artistry; he also wrote at 
length about the campaign. Nor did any columnist, or editor, 
or a cartoonist, who thus co-operated, ever fail to receive 
public commendation and praise from Dr. Biederwolf. 
This keen and publicly expressed sense of appreciation of 
all such courtesies and assistance was probably the keynote 
of the co-operation which the press gave Dr. Biederwolf and 
‘his party, in all his many meetings. 

Another reason for the success of the revivals was the 
prayer meetings which were held under the direction of the 
devotional committee. A typical city campaign was that held 
in the city of Monmouth, Illinois, in 1910. The city was 
divided into four sections. In each section at least four’ 
and sometimes as many as six meetings were held, and 
held simultaneously. They began at ten in the morning 
and lasted for half an hour. These cottage prayer meetings 
helped, not only in the meetings at night by influencing 
sinners to accept Christ; they also helped by getting many 
timid Christians started to praying in the presence of 
others. Some backsliders were also reclaimed through the 
medium of the small groups. 

In many cities street services were held. In the Sioux 
City, Iowa, revival of October 1909, the revival choir gave 
a concert on Thursday evening of the first week. It was 
directed by the song leaders and musicians. Lawrence 
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Greenwood was one of the musicians. Such free concerts 
created interest and good-will, thus helping to stir up in- 
terest in the campaign itself. 

But Dr. Biederwolf never depended entirely upon the 
efforts of the local committees, or upon his capable staff, 
or on the splendid co-operation of the press in getting out 
the news of the tabernacle meetings. He himself often made 
‘automobile trips through the country while the meetings 
were actually in progress. Cartoonist Shonkweiler, pre- 
viously mentioned, describes one such tour. In his own 
newspaper style he wrote: 


Besides the Biederwolf party there was a delegation 
from the local Ministerial Association with their wives 
and guests, and one lone scribe and his wife. 

Not a dull moment on the trip from the time we left 
Piqua at 8:30 a.m... . The first stop was made at 
Covington. A big crowd of citizens headed by Reverends 
Behner and Spybey had gathered in the public square 
to welcome us. 

With seventy odd miles still before us we could not 
linger in one place and we were soon on our way to 
Pleasant Hill. 

And now its back in the machines again and we're 
off for Troy, Chug, Chug, Chug, faster and faster over 
the white highway and gasping for breath each time the 
drivers gave the clutches an extra hitch. 

And now we stop before a country school house. Mr. 
Ackley goes up and knocks on the door. The teacher 
and pupils are invited out and Chester Birch is duly 
introduced as the greatest horn-tooter extant and led 
by his marvelous notes all join in singing, “My Country 
Tis of Thee”——and mercy how those kids can sing it. 

And thus it was from town to town and village to 
village. Nobody was intentionally missed or slighted. 
Now Rev. Young is starring on the program as the big- 
gest man of his size in the country and now it is Rev. 
Cherrington or Kilbourne. At Troy where a great crowd 
was in waiting, a fifteen minute service was held: and 
Biederwolf spoke at some length and was roundly 
applauded. 

From Conover the march was taken up to Sidney. Ah! 
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there’s the place where its valiant chief of police, O'Leary 
by name, presumably ever alert and watchful for the 
interests of his masters, came in al] the glory of his tin 
star and saw and conquered. At least he is probably 
sincere in self-conviction that he conquered, so what is the 
difference to him? 

The party pulled into Sidney as it had pulled into 
every other town along its route and drew up on the 
north side of the Court House Square. An immense 
throng filled the sidewalk near the autos while on the 
other side next to the Court House there was room 
enough for a John Robinson circus parade to get through 
_dead easy. 

After an introduction by Rev. Kinnett, Dr. Biederwolf 
began to speak. Now as to whether the tin star chief 
heard the doctor’s address from the start this deponent 
saith not, but it is significant that while the doctor de- 
nounced profanity there was no “blockade” in the eyes 
of the “mighty” chief. Ditto he lambasted passive 
church members and sin in general; but when the doc- 
tor opened up on the saloon, passed out the dope burn- 
ing hot, and had the saloon and those responsible for 
its existence dodging and battling around like a fellow 
who has accidently bumped into the summer residence of 
a tribe of hornets, right then the street became congested 
—fearfully congested—no room for anything to pass 
unless it should be a single-file procession of saloon-vot- 
ing church members on their way to the polls—yes, right 
then the congestion became so great that the tin star chief 
found it “necessary” to request the doctor and his party 
to “move on.” 

To say that the great audience listening to the doctor 
resented this interference is putting it mild. Furious with 
indignation prominent citizens stepped out and demanded 
by what right the “chief” thus presumed upon his author- 
ity to break up their meeting. The chief seeing what 
a mess he had stirred up did not wait to reply to their 
protests and hurried away. The doctor was urged to go 
on with his speech, but declined to do so, saying that he 
believed in absolute obedience to the law and that he 
could not even in this instance consent to disobey it. 

Then pandemonium broke loose, and for the next ten 
minutes the doctor was the recipient of a grand ovation. 
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Old men, young men, women and children crowded around 
the big machine to grasp his hand and receive a fervent 
“Good-bye, God bless you!” Even after the machines 
had threaded their way through the crowd, men ran 
alongside for a parting grip of his hand. 

After this a short stop was made at Lockington to 
which point the farmers came for miles to hear the 
evangelist. And then began the final lap in the run 
back to Piqua, where we arrived at 4:30 p.m., hot, dusty, 
but happy in the knowledge we had all just experienced 
one of the grandest days of our lives. 


We have mentioned the regular city-wide revivals. Men- 
tion should also be made of the county-wide and state-wide 
movements. The Rush County, Indiana, Campaign of Evan- 
gelism of 1912 preceded the campaign of Individual 
Evangelism held later. It began on September 22 and 
closed on the 28th. Then, after allowing some days for 
prayer and organization, the Individual Campaign began 
on November 3 and continued through December 8. Rev. 
J. B. Meacham, at that time pastor of the Rushville First 
Presbyterian Church, spoke enthusiastically of the results 
stating emphatically that “the plan is bound to work any 
place.” Further, he remarked “Religion for once had the 
right of way.” 

A state-wide campaign was held in Kansas. Simultaneous 
revival efforts were carried on in seventy-five Kansas towns. 
It was called, “The Kansas Forward Movement for Evan- 
gelistic Work.”’ There were two field secretaries and Dr. 
Biederwolf was the director. 

These great campaigns for the glory of God were mag- 
nificent successes because all of the evangelistic party 
worked together. A veritable genius at organization, Dr. 
Biederwolf always had a staff that co-operated whole heart- 
edly. Among his singers were Charles Alexander, Fred 
Butler (former opera singer), E. O. Excell, James Heaton, 
Howard Wade Kinsey, Harry Maxwell, William (Billy) 
McEwan (described by the Columbia Phonograph Company 
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as “the world’s greatest tenor’), Ralph Mitchell, Ray G. 
Upson and Will Weeden (also a former grand opera 
singer. ) 

Among Dr. Biederwolf’s pianists were Alvin W. Roper 
and Miss Mae Parshall. Both gave invaluable service. 

Of assistants there were many; they contributed much 
to the success of the campaigns. Clarence B. Strouse was 
associated with the party for a number of years as assistant 
pastor and general helper. There were also: G. Kilmer 
Ackley, D. Vincent Blayney, who was general assistant and 
a great aid, Don Cochrane, co-author of How to Build a 
Tabernacle, Lawrence Greenwood, outdoor and shop meet- 
ings; G. Tilman Hobson, D. D., and Homer Grimes, shop 
meetings; E. Howard Taylor, shop worker and general 
assistant; E. C. Miller, visitor and shop meetings; Miss 
Mae Parshall, who in addition to her playing, also did 
personal work; and E. J. Rollings, another co-author of 
the previously mentioned book on tabernacle building. 

Some of the men of the party were accompanied by their 
wives, who were of much help to them. The Oregon Daily 
Journal published an especially appreciative word about 
these wives. Those mentioned in the article were: Mrs. 
W. E. Biederwolf, Mrs. Henry Ostrom, Mrs. Fred Butler, 
Mrs. R. A. Walton, Mrs. Henry Maxwell and Mrs. J. L. 
McComb. 

Thus a host of godly men and women became co-workers 
together with this evangelist so greatly beloved and honored 
and co-workers with God, whom he and they all sought 
so diligently to serve. 


Chapter 5 


“SPEAKING FORTH HIS PRAISES” 


As A PUBLIC SPEAKER, Dr. Biederwolf had a forensic 
style, an expressive voice and an unusually fine vocabulary. 
He also knew the value of dramatic pauses and used them 
with telling effect. He was a fiery preacher, somewhat of 
the “Billy Sunday” type, yet he was in a class original and 
all his own. With such an excellent command of the 
English language and a background so rich in cultural at- 
tainments, he would paint word-picture after word-picture, 
graphic, colorful, and always with an excellent point. 

H. E. Dupey writing in the Denver Times Friday Mag- 
azine in 1905, said of him: 


The speaker was above medium height, clean cut, 
sinewy, powerful, yet not heavy, with well-set, determined 
jaw and clear, sincere eyes. A typical athlete one would 
say. The face was decidedly expressive. The voice 
was filled with a rich charm that held attention from the 
first. And even before he had warmed up to his dis- 
course the hearer knew and understood that Dr. Bieder- 
wolf at least was sincere. This is the keynote of his 
success. Intense earnestness of purpose and knowledge 
of that whereof he speaks characterize every move, every 
utterance. With this he first grips, then holds and finally 
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sways his hearers until they see as he does, recognize the 
truth of his assertions and are moved to go and do like- 
wise as far as limited capabilities can accomplish such 
lofty aim. 

Everything about the man is both simple and genuine 
and yet withal backed up by the power of—not logic 
alone, but truth driven home. Free from_ bitterness 
yet freely expresses his every thought and feeling, 
sparing neither pew nor pulpit. There is not a fake 
motive about him. He is utterly genuine and all can 
understand his great faith. 


Of course, with such qualifications he was much in 
demand in single churches and on various occasions. Al- 
ways whether with or without his party, he was enthusias- 
tically received. At the Chicago Coliseum he spoke at a 
Watch-Night Service to an audience of twelve thousand. 
In 1911, he preached at the famous Tremont Temple in 
Boston from January first through the fifteenth. At that 
time Dr. Courtland Meyers was the Temple pastor. The 
evangelist was remembered there, in part, for his three soul- 
moving sermons preached to men only. The topics were: 
“The White Life,” “Booze” and “The Square Man.” 

He was invited also to speak in Carnegie Hall New York 
City at a noon-day meeting. 

At Princeton, New Jersey, in March 1920, he appeared 
for meetings helped only by his Scotch singer, Billy 
McEwan. 

In 1919, assisted only by a male quartette, he held 
meetings at the Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles; Dr. 
James Whitcomb Brougher then being the pastor. 

In Detroit he was with the Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
for twelve days. 

Newspaper cartoons often carried public statements which 
Dr. Biederwolf made in regard to the curse of Satan 
wrought through the liquor traffic. A few of his famous 
statements which were used to accompany various cartoons, 
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gathered, of course, from several newspapers are here 
given: 

“T tell you the curse of Almighty God is on the liquor 
trafic. You say to the saloon, “You can’t have my boy—’ 
very well, then go a bit farther and say, “You cannot have 
my neighbor’s boy.’ ” Pictured with his hand on a little 
boy he is saying, “I would not give this boy for all the 
dirty dollars ever coined out of your damnable rotten 
liquor traffic.” 

Again he said, “The flag of the saloon is a dirty red 
flag.” i 
In one cartoon he is saying, “The open licensed saloon 
came out of hell and the whole nation is ready to cele- 
brate its return to where it belongs. If I should take this 
boy and in fifteen minutes by some magic art make of 
him what the saloon would make of him in fifteen years, 
you would hang me to a telegraph pole.” 

But Dr. Biederwolf’s sermons did not get such results 
as they did merely because of the great enthusiasm behind 
them; nor through any dramatic tricks. The sermons 
had content; and they were homiletically sound and correct. 
A collection of them, found in his library and covering 
the years from 1909 to 1916, shows evidence of his pains- 
taking thoroughness and originality as well as of his 
homiletical accurateness. In a series entitled, ‘““The Awaken- 
ing of the Church” one sermon entitled, “The Unity of the 
Church” was especially good. His three-point outline, from 
John 17:20-21 was: 1. The oneness of faith; 2. The one- 
ness of love; 3. The oneness of action. 

He said in part, “Jesus Christ’s teaching concerning 
Himself: He esteemed Himself divine, or else He was a 
colossal imposter or hopelessly unbalanced in His brain. 
The deity of Christ rests unshaken and unshakable upon 
the whole world. Certainly it is a miracle—but Henry 
Drummond said, “A religion without a miracle is an 
absurdity.”” Ever veering away from any effort to dis- 
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play his learning, if he had occasion to tell about some 
turn of word in the original Greek, he would merely say, 
A class in New Testament Greek . . . Many men would 
have used such an occasion for showing that they had at- 
tended a seminary and would have said: “When / was 
studying Greek in the seminary.” 

Then, too, Dr. Biederwolf always spoke appropriately— 
adopting his messages to his various audiences. For in- 
stance, in preaching to farmers, at Xenia, Ohio, on Farmer’s 
Day, February 11, 1911, his topic was “Sowing and 
Reaping,”’ with his text from Galatians 6:7. In true Bieder- 
wolf style he spoke to them plainly. 

“Every farmer knows and every preacher knows that 
every man who sows expects to reap. No farmer who plants 
his seed counts that grain lost; but if it did not appear 
again, first the blade, then the stalk and then the full head 
of ripened grain, he would count the whole thing an in- 
scrutable mystery and change his occupation.” He then 
told his audience that God has been good enough to 
arrange the laws of nature so that every man who sows may 
reap, also that God’s laws applied to everybody, the in- 
fidel as well as the Christian. He then related the story 
- of two old farmers living on adjoining farms. One was 
a deacon in the church, the other a cursing, swearing old 
infidel. They both went out and planted their corn at the 
proper time; the planting done, the deacon went back into 
the house and prayed all summer for a big harvest. But 
while he prayed the weeds grew higher than his corn, and 
when he finally went out to reap he got nothing but a few 
baskets full of worthless old nubbins. But while the deacon 
had prayed the infidel had ploughed and cussed, and har- 
rowed and damned, and cultivated his corn, and profaned 
the name of God. But when the time of reaping came he 
had a great harvest of big long ears of corn. 

In explanation, the evangelist said, “Now that isn’t any 
argument against prayer; it’s an argument against the fool- 
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ish notions that some people have about prayer. It’s an 
argument against laziness; against letting your machinery 
stand out in the bad weather, and letting the fences rot 
down, and the weeds grow higher than your crops.” 

Speaking of the ungrateful infidel, he said, “I’d rather 
be a dog with gratitude enough to wag his tail, a foul- 
featured orang-ou-tang of the jungle, a leather-hided rhi- 
noceros, my jaws dripping red with the blood of slaughtered 
prey, a dodo, an ichthyosaurus, a hippopotamus, or any 
sort of a cloven-hoofed, web-footed, sharp-clawed creature 
of God’s earth, than to be a man with a soul so contempt- 
ibly mean as to sit down at the table three times a day and 
gulp down the food that God has provided and never once 
lift my heart in thanksgiving to God who gives it all.” 

Ever ready with practical advice, he told his farmer 
audience: “Father, you send your boy off to college 
while you stay back on the old farm and sweat; send 
him a check every time he writes for it, and in after 
years when he grows up and you have to support him 
to keep his worthless old bones out of the poorhouse, 
you'll know then that back in the days when he should 
have been sowing, nobody worked but father.” 

“IT see a farmer’s son sowing wheat, and I say to him, 
‘Don’t you know you'll raise a crop of wheat here?’ He 
smiles a pitying sort of smile and says, “Certainly, you 
poor preacher, what do you suppose I’m planting for?’ 
But I say to this same farmer lad, ‘Sow thoughts of lust 
and you'll reap a licentious life?’ He smiles a different 
smile and says, ‘Oh, I guess there’s not much danger’; but 
in the day when your passions get the better of you, you'll 
wish you had remembered the lesson you learned down on 
the farm.” 

In quick succession the evangelist gets in his preaching 
against the card-table and states that nine-tenths of all the 
gamblers in the country came out of card-playing homes. 
Next the saloon. When the farmer sows beer-kegs in his 
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cellar and the decanter on the sideboard, and in after 
years hears the reeling step of a drunken son coming home 
from a night’s debauch, he says with surprise, “My son, 
has it come to this?” Well, you blind and foolish farmer, 
what would you expect it to come to? 

In the same plain forceful way, Dr. Biederwolt’s famous 
sermon on “White Life,” presents a strong appeal to men to 
live the overcoming life. With the scriptural background 
of If Samuel 18, “Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
his way,” from Psalm 119:9, the evangelist paints a vivid 
picture of wasted lives. First, there was David weeping 
over his son Absalom. 

“The young man, no doubt was guilty of all the sins 
of the day—breaking the Sabbath, profanity and intemper-. 
ance,” the revivalist asserted, and then pointed out that 
seventy thousand men each year were going to drunkard’s 
graves and that the beer consumed annually in the United 
States would fill a river forty feet wide, twenty feet deep, 
and twenty miles long. Then he added, | 

“T know fellows, not gentlemen, who would like to swim 
in such a river!” 

On the subject of gambling: “Judas was a gambler and 
he had an impure imagination. The pitcher that goes 
often to the well gets broken at last. Guard well the 
secret chamber of the imagination. If the devil steps on 
the inside you don’t need to offer him a chair and get on 
familiar terms with him.” 

On unholy conversation: “Foul language spreads con- 
tagion worse than smallpox and it can’t be quarantined, 
but goes from lip to lip and heart to heart with its with- 
ering, damning curse; like a slimy serpent it winds its 
venomous coils about holy and pure women and at last 
drags them through sensual mire down to hell. Where 
is the man who will take upon himself the vow of a white 
life? Let him begin with a white tongue. If I had a boy, 
I’d rather see him living in the slimy air of some dungeon 
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with the lizards and scorpions and venomous toads, if his 
heart were pure, than to have him dwell with men who 
deem a little smut and indecent stories things to laugh at, 
and then to see in the end a whole nest of hissing vipers 
wriggling in his heart. 

It there is a hell more to be shunned than any other, 
it is the hell of him who has trampled a mother’s fond 
hopes, a sister’s sweet kiss and a maiden’s pure confidence 
in the mire of a life rotten with vice; the seducer of 
virtue who goes to meet the victim of his depraved passion 
in the world of everlasting ruin whence he sent her, there 
to hear her reproaches heaped upon him—this is hell.” — 

In true Biederwolf fashion the evangelist has a story 
that fits the sermon. He tells of a stage-coach driver who 
was on his deathbed. He had driven stages for forty years 
and had always had to apply the brakes going down the 
steep mountains to keep the coach from running onto the 
haunches of the horses. In his dying moments he kept 
kicking his feet. His friends wondered why he was kicking 
so. All at once he cried out, “My God, I’m speeding down 
the hill and I can’t find the brake!” 

The closing appeal to the men in his vast audiences 
was to “put on the brake at the top of the hill and stand 
today in the strength of God and your own manhood. 
You can live a life that an angel would be proud to own.” 
Putting on the brakes, he pointed out, could not be done 
alone; but with Christ as Saviour the picture would be 
different. 


Chapter 6 


“FORTY AND TWO LEPERS” 


Heal the sick and cleanse the leper. 


WHEN THE EIGHTH World’s Sunday School Convention 
was held in Japan, Dr. Biederwolf was a delegate. 

The great convention met in the Imperial Theater in 
Tokyo. Many other prominent Americans attended, among 
them Francis E. Clark, founder and first president of the 
Christian Endeavor Union. 

The Welcome Committee of Osaka prepared a souvenir 
album of the convention. Among the many distinguished 
_ speakers, were Dr. Biederwolf and Kagawa; the committee 
_ published pictures of them and many others in the album. 
_ Dr. Biederwolf’s appeared with his name listed under- 
neath in Japanese. The souvenir album was published in 
both Japanese and English. Included in it were also some 
_ of the outstanding sermons preached at the convention. 
A surprise to all was the great ovation and welcome 
given to the convention by a delegation of children from 
_ the Buddhist organization. 

After the evangelist had finished his speaking engage- 
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ments at the convention, he went over into Korea to do some 
evangelistic work at Kwangju. 

A big-souled surgeon by the name of R. M. Wilson was 
in the meetings there; one day he said to Dr. Biederwolf, 

“Biederwolf, you’ve seen everything else now don't 
you want to see the lepers?” 

The evangelist exclaimed, “Lepers! Have you got lepers 
around here?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “hundreds of them.” 

“Ts there no danger?” the evangelist queried. 

The surgeon replied, “Not very much, if you don’t 
touch them.” 

“Well,” the revivalist said, “I want to see them.” 

At two o’clock the surgeon took Dr. Biederwolf out to 
the leper hospital about a mile away. He had told the 
lepers they were coming and so they were all lined up along 
the road—three hundred and twenty-eight of them each 
one dressed in spotless white—to bid them welcome. The 
evangelist said that some of the boys and girls were very 
beautiful, “with teeth that shone like pearls and eyes that 
sparkled like black Siamese sapphires. One could not 
even tell by a casual look that they were lepers. Others, 
especially among the older ones, were in a_ pitiable 
condition.” 

The lepers sang for them and showed them a little of 
their athletic work and the evangelist preached to them. 

“About five o’clock,” explained Dr. Biederwolf “we 
started back, when, lo and behold about twenty rods 
away | found forty-two lepers sitting and crouching in the 
dust and dirt of the ditch by the road-side! Their 
bodies were all swollen and in a condition I must not 
describe. Many of them were fingerless, for the bones 
separate at the joints and the fingers fall away, and some- 
times the whole hand, the toes and often the feet. 

“They lifted up their fingerless stumps and begged of 
me to ‘put them into heaven,’ meaning by this the hospital, 
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for that, of course, would be heaven to them. One of the 
number belonging to the hospital stepped out a bit, rolled 
up his sleeve and pointing to his poor fellows in the ditch 
said to me, ‘I was one time worse than the worst one there. 
Now look at me and find one sore place if you can; have 
mercy on ’em and give ’em a chance.’ ” 

Dr. Biederwolf explained to his Poinciana listeners, to 
whom he was relating the above incident, that now the 
doctor could cure leprosy. The method is the squeezing 
of an oil from the Chaulmoogra apple and injecting it 
into the leper with a hypodermic syringe. He expressed 

the hope that eventually the world could be rid of leprosy 
by segregating the lepers, getting them alone out on the 
islands and peninsulas, “curing what we can and letting 
others slip off into a better world since nearly every one 
of them who comes under missionary influence becomes 
an earnest Christian.” 

Said the evangelist to Dr. Wilson, “Why don’t you take 
them in?” 

The reply was, “I can’t do it, Biederwolf. I’ve got three 
hundred and twenty-eight here now, twenty-eight more than 
the Board allows me money for, and J haven’t a cent to 
go further.” 

The revivalist asked, “How much will it cost?” 

“Forty-two dollars a year will clothe, feed, educate, 
Christianize and go a good way toward curing one of 
them,” was the reply. 

From there on the story is Dr. Biederwolf’s. Let him 
tell it as he told his wealthy audience in the chapel on 
April 8, 1934: 

“IT never wanted money so much in my life; I never 
wanted to be a millionaire but once, and it was when I 
saw the awful suffering all about me. What did I do? 
I didn’t do anything but what the poorest man or woman 
would have done. I said, “Doc, take them in and I'll get the 
money for you!’ And so I had forty-two lepers on my 
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hands, and to care for them has been a privilege and a 
joy. I would like to bequeath one of them to you, or to 
your Sunday school class, or to whatever society or club 
you may be a member of. I'll give you his name and a 
picture of him or of her. There isn’t any more needed or 
more beautiful form of Christian charity than caring for 
one of these lepers. Think of living on forty-two dollars 
a year, but they raise most of what they eat in the fields 
they cultivate. 

“Leprosy is not in the blood. I saw one of the cutest 
little Korean babies lying on the breast of a leper mother 
whose condition was too awful to describe. Its father 
was likewise a leper, but the baby’s skin may have been and 
doubtless was just as that of your own child, but just as 
sure as it remains with its parents long.enough, it is doomed 
to a life of the most awful sort of living death. I asked 
the doctor why he didn’t take the baby from its mother, and 
again the reply was, “The lack of forty dollars a year to 
buy it milk.’ 

“Uncle Sam has been kind to his lepers. We have a 
hospital in Carville, Louisiana, with some six hundred 
lepers in it and the government has given us nearly two 
million dollars to care for them. But in heathen lands, 
governments have been known to herd them together, shoot 
them down, cover them with kerosene and burn them up. 

“Tt was on the last trip with which we began this story 
that the missionaries at Kwangju told me of a Peninsula 
on the southern coast of Korea where two thousand. lepers 
could be cared for and which could be bought for twenty 
thousand dollars, and with forty thousand dollars more 
homes could be built for them, a hospital and a church, 
a school and church school and all the necessary equipment, 
and they asked me for the money! 

“T smiled and said, ‘How did you happen to get this 
way?’ 

‘Well,’ they said, ‘we didn’t think you had the money, 
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but you have a good voice and can talk for it to the 
American people.’ 

“J thought of the many other things I was doing, and 
doing all too imperfectly for the lack of time, and I said, 
“No.” 

“IT never saw such a disappointed group of folks in 
my life, but as I sailed away to Australia I could see four 
thousand fingerless hands of two thousand lepers reaching 
out after the ship and I could hear their voices calling, 
calling, calling. I told the story in the City Hall of Sid- 
ney and the people walked down the aisles and laid at 
my feet the equivalent of twenty-two hundred dollars of 
American money. I hurried to my little room in the hotel, 
sat down at my typewriter and wrote to Dr. Wilson, ‘Buy the 
Peninsula; send me the blue-prints and in the name of 
the great tender-hearted Christ, who said, Heal the sick 
and cleanse the leper, 1 will try to get the money for you.’ 
And you'll be happy to know that now at this place, Soon- 
chun, Korea, we have what is rapidly becoming the finest 
leper colony in the world. We have thirty-six homes for 
men and thirty-seven homes for women. Mrs. William 
Asher, formerly with the Billy Sunday evangelistic party, 
and her business women’s council have put nearly seven 
thousand dollars into a hospital; Miss Grace Saxe and 
her Bible classes have built the church; a Philadelphia 
Society of Christian Endeavor the school house, and so on.” 

There was scarcely a dry eye in the audience as Dr. 
Biederwolf brought his gripping message to a close with 
the following stories: 

“A young woman reared in a wealthy home in Memphis 
showed me her Sunday school class of eighteen little 
Korean boys and girls, and she said, ‘Dr. Biederwolf, I 
have had all the pleasures of this world showered at my 
feet, and I wouldn’t give the privilege of teaching one of 
these little Korean kiddies about Jesus for all the pleasure 
the world has ever known.’ 
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“And I couldn’t help comparing such a young woman’s 
life with that of the young woman I read about some time 
ago who claims to be the champion long-distance dancer of 
the world. She claims to have danced, to date, 15,980 
miles.. She has some kind of heelometer, or ankleometer 
fastened on her heel that measures the distance as she 
dances, somewhat like a speedometer on an automobile; 
and she wants to know is there any other young woman in 
Palm Beach or anywhere in the world who can—now get 
this—boast of having danced as many miles as she has. 
What an ambition! While all around her is the great, 
hungry, tired, wounded, torn and bleeding world, crying 
for the sound of her voice and the touch of her hand in a 
little bit of loving ministry. 

‘“‘And this makes me think of another woman. Her name 
is Mary Reed. For ten years she worked among the lepers 
and then came home on a furlough. Because of a break- 
ing in the skin of her face and the loss of feeling in the 
end of her finger, she became suspicious. She went to a 
noted expert who examined her skin and her blood and 
said, ‘Miss Reed, I am sorry, but you are a leper.’ She 
returned home and said, ‘Mother, my boat sails a week 
from Wednesday and I have a strange request to make; 
let me go away this time without kissing you good-bye.’ 
She was afraid to press her lips against those of her 
mother. When she reached Bombay she wrote back and 
said, “Yes, mother, it is true, I am a leper, and I am 
trying to do God’s will with a song and not with a sigh.’ 

“And do you know Mary Reed has been heard to say 
she thanked God she was a leper because she could do 
so much more for the lepers by being one herself? I 
saw a letter from her some time ago. A friend had 
offered to send her a radio, and good radios then were 
rather high priced. She said, ‘Oh, how wonderful to 
hear voices from the homeland and the master artists of 
the world, but No, No, No! I have eight hundred lepers 
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without blankets and the bitter winter is coming up here 
into the heights of the Himalayas; send me blankets for 
my lepers, or send me the money and let me buy blankets 
here.’ Thank God, Mary Reed has been cured, but she 
is still up in the mountains of India working for her lepers. 
I carry two pictures in my valise. One of my wife and 
one of Mary Reed. When I feel ashamed of the very 
little I do, I look at that picture and say, ‘God bless you, 
Mary Reed,’ and | ask God to give me a little more of that 
spirit that carried her and wee her in the heart of India’s 
great need.” 

Mrs. Biederwolf, in commenting on the leper colony, said 
that her husband literally “sold” the work to his friends. She 
displayed a beautiful China silk hand-painted picture of 
the Leper Home Colony, Reisui, Chosen. The names of 
those who had contributed money to the project were printed 
on the silk; and the imprints were numerous. Mrs. Bieder- 
wolf said that altogether the doctor had raised fifty thou- 
sand dollars in Australia for the work; and that five thou- 
sand dollars more came in from a moving-picture man who 
had been greatly moved by an address on the subject 
over the radio. 

A booklet’ by Dr. R. M. Wilson and Dr. J. Kelly Unger 
tells much, both in pictures and in words, about the Bieder- 
wolf Home for lepers. Regarding the Peninsula on which 
the Home is located, it says that one member of the group 
that was trying to locate a suitable site exclaimed, “When 
God made this Peninsula, he made it for a Leper Colony. 
It is located thirteen miles from Soonchun, Korea, just a 
little over a mile from the gravel road. It is not too close 
to the city to be a detriment to the city nor too far to be 
hard to reach.” 

The ground comprises about one hundred and twenty-five 
acres, and the lepers till its soil. They raise all their own 
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vegetables, and since a good friend in Florida gave them 
a boat, they have become expert fishermen. The fish they 
catch helps, in part at least, toward solving their meat 
problem. 

As to buildings, the colony has avoided the use of 
dormitories. Instead, it encourages each leper, from the 
time of his arrival, to begin to build his own home. He 
is also encouraged to buy and care for chickens, rabbits 
or anything he likes. 

To each home a tract of land is assigned to be worked. 
The land is theirs to make what they can out of it. The 
purpose is that they may learn “To think with pride and 
work with expectation.” 

Each little home is named. Strongly built of stone 
and cement, they are very durable. Each consists of four 
rooms, and the houses stand in rows of about seventeen, 
each one facing the sea. 

As to medical work, the chaulmoogra oil is injected 
subcutaneously every Saturday. By this means about seventy 
per cent of the cases can be arrested and about ten per 
cent can be cured if they come early enough. Much at- 
tention is also given to a well-rounded, active way of 
living. 

Other industries taught and fostered include brass work, 
basketry, well-digging, road-making, grading, tin work, 
masonry, dispensary work, fishing, sewing, cooking and 
washing. We learn from the booklet that it costs about 
four dollars a month to care for a leper. This provides 
him with food, clothing, medicine, fuel, and repairs on 
buildings. 

The cost per home, with the lepers doing most of the 
work on them, is twenty dollars and eight-three cents. 
When the leper works he gets four cents a day if he is an 
unskilled laborer; five cents if he is skilled. 

Religious and educational work is not overlooked. The 
booklet by Wilson and Unger reports more than sixty 
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children and grown-ups ready to start school. The school is 
taught by the lepers themselves. 

““There are fifty-five teachers of the Bible among the 
lepers, and they teach them thoroughly. A regular Bible 
course is carried on, and many have been graduated from 
it, Prayer meetings have been held daily by the lepers 
and when the overseers are unable to get out to the camp for 
preaching services, one of the deacons brings the message.” 


She stood outside the Settlement 
Her eyes bedimmed with tears, 

A little outcast leper girl 
Of very tender years, 

I sought the keeper of the gate 
And paid a trifling fee, 

It purchased Paradise for her 
And even more for me. 

For as she passed within the gate 
She looked at me and _ smiled, 

And taught me just what heaven meant— 
That little leper child. 


—A, <A. Hanson, 
Shanghai, China 


Chapter 7 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Go YE INTO ALL the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature, Christ commanded. Dr. Biederwolf made 
two world tours, and although he did not penetrate the 
deep jungles of Matto Grasso, or seek out every Hottentot 
in Africa, or pursue every Australian bushman, or hunt 
out every Chinese bandit, he did preach the Gospel fer- 
vently wherever he went and to everyone he met. 

In a sermon to his parishioners in The Royal Poinciana 
Community Chapel in 1934, he told about his starting 
on the 1923 trip. In his own unique language he said, 
“One beautiful morning a few Septembers ago I jumped 
out of bed in a Chicago hotel, turned a back handspring, 
metaphorically speaking, over the towering crags and the 
snow-capped peaks of the Rocky Mountains and landed on a 
magnificent steamer at Long Beach, near Los Angeles. 
Here I found Homer Rodeheaver, and with one or two other 
friends we sailed for six days across an ocean as smooth 
as a Florida pond, and landed in Pearl Harbor before 
beautiful Honolulu of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
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On that trip, for two weeks they preached and sang the 
Gospel to the students of the universities, to the soldiers 
in the barracks and at night to the assembled populace. 
And God worked in a truly marvelous way. After thirteen 
days more of travel they landed in the harbor of what had 
been the magnificent city of Yokohama in “the land of the 
rising sun,” the “Empire of Nippon” or Japan. Just ten 
days before the party’s arrival in Yokohama, the great 
earthquake of ’23 had leveled every building but one. 

The party hurried on in their tour of Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Kobe and other cities. In each they saw the grace of 
God work just as marvelously as it had worked in Hawaii. 

Sailing from Japan, across the turbulent straights of 
Shimonoseki, they entered “The Land of the Evening Calm” 
called Korea. 

Said Dr. Biederwolf once, later, “I think of Korea as 
‘The Miracle of Modern Missions.’ There you don’t need 
to spend any money advertising a religious meeting. Just 
let it be aired about a bit that a Gospel meeting is to be 
held and there isn’t an auditorium in the city big enough 
to hold the crowd, and they have some pretty big ones. 

“In Pyengyang we had to run a double-header, and 
before six o’clock each evening the two largest churches 
in the city were packed to the doors, with others looking 
in through windows, and one of those churches seated 
twenty-three hundred the other two thousand. The men sat 
on one side and the women on the other, all of them on 
the floor, and all in white.” 

The little party found many contrasts between Korean 
and American customs. They discovered that white was 
the Korean sign of mourning; also that the Korean period 
- of mourning lasted for three years, in honor of each loved 
one who died. That social convention kept the Koreans in 
white almost constantly. Hence, white had come to be, so to 
speak, their national costume. 

Another difference noted was that we Americans do our 
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sawing with the downward push of the saw; but the teeth 
of Korean saws point up, so that they do most of their 
sawing with the upward pull of the saw. 

We plane a board by pushing the plane away from us; 
they pull the plane toward them. 

We turn a screw to the right to put it in and to the 
left to get it out; they turn it to the left to put it in and 
to the right to get it out. 

When we peel a vegetable we pull the knife toward 
us; they push it away from them. 

When we meet a pedestrian, an automobile or any other 
vehicle we turn out to the right; they to the left. 

We mount a horse from his left side; they always mount 
from the right. 

The lines in our books run across the page; in their 
books they run up and down the page. 

Our books begin at the left with page one and end on 
the right with the last page; theirs begin at the right 
with page one and end at the left. 

The evangelist in his humorous way stated, “One of the 
unsophisticated members of the party was led to believe 
that while our hens cackle after the egg is laid, their 
hens cackle before the egg is laid.” 

Dr. Biederwolf found these and other customs interesting. 
But his real business there was as a servant of his King. 
During his stay there, he rejoiced because each night he 
saw from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty men, women 
and youth, to all appearances soundly and scripturally 
converted. Said the revivalist, “You may think it an easy 
matter with such people. But it is not. It is just as hard 
for a young man steeped in Buddhism, perhaps a student 
in the university to renounce Buddha and accept Christ 
as it would be for you to give up Christianity and accept 
Buddhism in its place.” 

In the city of Seoul, the capital of Korea, the Christian 
workers were furnished with a tent seating four thousand; 
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it was packed nightly, and in addition a crowd of men 
fifteen deep stood around its entire circumference. It was 
marvelous, the work that God wrought before their eyes. 
Fully two thousand people confessed Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord. 

From Korea, the party went up to Mukden in Manchuria, 
then over through the cities of China, Nanking, Hongkong, 
Canton, Shanghai, and into Manila, Cebu and other cities 
of the Philippine Islands. 

While in Manila the group were special guests at the 
Rotary Club. Dr. Biederwolf spoke from the Word; his 
soloist and others furnished the music. 

One of the local papers spoke of the evangelistic party 
in this manner: 

“Dr. W. E. Biederwolf is an older edition of Mr. Hugh 
Ward. His soloist, Homer Rodeheaver of Ohio, is a 
younger edition of Caruso, with eloquent brown eyes and 
jet black hair.” 

In China their reception was most wonderful. “The 
Chinese,” stated one of the party, “are the favorites with 
people who travel. They are good natured, warm-hearted, 
and obliging, and most competent too. They are the bankers 
of the Orient. They love the United States and for good 
reasons.” 

In China, too, their message of the risen and glorified 
Christ, in sermon and song, was so wonderfully received 
that many hundreds of decisions for the Christian life 
were recorded. 

The evangelist, describing the visit to India, said, 

“We found India poor, dusty, dirty, tired, the land 
where Buddha was born, the land of the Taj Mahal, the 

~ love tribute of Shah Jehan to Princess Arjammand, Weantan 
on the banks of the river Jumma at Agra. It is the most 
beautiful structure in all the world. I look upon it and the 
Singing Tower in Florida as the two most wonderful pieces 
of architecture ever erected by the genius of man. They 
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are extremes, however, in this, that the one at Lake Wales 
is massive and commanding, while the Taj Mahal is delicate 
and submissive. It is music in marble; it is ‘frozen poetry.’ 
Gaze upon these two masterpieces long every time you see 
their likeness. It will do you good.” 

For traveling, the party had to carry their own beds 
and sleep in the aisles of the trains. 

“The India Holy Men,” he said, “dress like some 
men you see any day on a Florida beach. They sit in 
the sand, hot enough almost to roast an egg, and build 
a fire about themselves and rub their naked bodies with 
the ashes. They say they are communing with their bodies, 
thinking thus to free their souls. Many would lie on beds 
of spikes, run steel picks through their faces, and mutilate 
their bodies in the different ways in keeping with the 
tenets of their religious faith.” 

The great heart of Dr. Biederwolf went out to them. 
He says, “As I saw their ignorance, their superstition and 
faith, I pitied them of course, but I pitied, too, in a far 
different way, a religion that could hold absolute sway 
over two hundred million people, from a time five hun- 
dred years before Christ, and yet do no more for the 
soul of the race than Hinduism has done for India; and 
yet we have many ladies of culture lecturing to our Ameri- 
can audiences upon ‘the beauties of Theosophy,’ and on 
Indian philosophy.” 

Siam was the next country visited. There, work was 
harder than anywhere else because the Siamese people 
are so deeply steeped in Buddhism. It holds them with 
a terrible grip. Nevertheless, in the six meetings held every 
day the Gospel proved itself adequate in Siam as it does 
everywhere; consequently many decisions for Christ were 
made there. 

Being received by a king was a specially unique ex- 
perience while in Bangkok. A large number of guests 
had been invited to a reception already planned. Through 
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the influence of a friend Dr. Biederwolf was included 
among those invited. After sitting among the company 
for about three hours, the doctor thought he would go. 
He was no sooner outside than he was told, “You have 
insulted the king!” 

The evangelist expressed his surprise and sincere regret. 
He said, “He’s the first king I’ve ever seen. How was I 
insulting to him?” 

The informant said, “You walked out with your back 
turned on the king.” 

“How should I have gotten out?” asked the doctor. 

His informant replied, ““You should have backed out.” 

“Tell the king,” said Dr. Biederwolf, “that I am sorry; 
I am an American and don’t know any better.” 

As he walked down through the palace grounds in his 
new Pongee silk suit which, he confessed, “looked pretty 
nifty,” all at once a little uniformed Siamese, “‘about a 
third as big as a real American,” stepped up with a gun 
_ bigger than himself, and said, ‘Button your coat, Sir.’ 

He buttoned his coat and said, politely, ““Thank you; I 
come from Palm Beach where you can walk sans coat, 
and sans a good many other things.” 

From Siam the party sailed down through the Indian 
Ocean, “blue as a Lapis Lazuli” from Burma—down to 
the far-away land of Australia. There series of meetings 
were held in most of the prominent cities. At Adelaide, 
great throngs crowded the Exhibition Building. An Aus- 
tralian magazine, The Australian Revivalist, in an extended 
account of the meetings, said, 

“Dr. Biederwolf and party were accorded an enthusi- 
astic reception in Adelaide and they surely lost no time 
in proving to the people of this city that they were in 
Australia on the biggest business in the world—the winning 
of souls to Jesus Christ. 

“Naturally, keen interest was centered in Dr. Bieder- 
wolf; and the prevailing sentiment after the first great 
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meeting, was that “he can fill the bill! Whether it be the 
appeal to business instincts, or a call to intellectual powers, 
or a presentation of a masterly climax of Gospel truth, 
his audiences feel that he is a man of God, fired with an 
other-worldly intensity and zeal for One who is the absorb- 
ing passion of his soul. 

“The great meetings in the City Hall at noon-day for 
business men can never be forgotten by any who were 
fortunate enough to be in attendance at any one of them. 
Every man went out a walking advertisement for the 
meetings and a warm advocate for everybody to attend 
all the services that were to follow. 

“Every night at the time of invitation there was a 
glorious scene of the surrender of souls to the claims of 
the Lord, which were so powerfully presented by the great 
preacher from America. 

“Every day Miss Saxe stirred her audiences deeply with 
the study of the Bible and numbers went away determined 
to endeavor at least to organize neighborhood Bible classes. 


THat SuNDAY NIGHT 


“Think of the subject; “The Harvest is Past, the Summer 
in Ended, and We Are Not Saved!’ Both Dr. Biederwolf 
and the choir and its leader were at their best. A Soul- 
moving appeal—An Eternity Atmosphere—A Great Re- 
ponse. Scores make the great decision. 

Monday—‘The Last Day of the Feast.’ 

“The meeting with ministers and laymen was a very 
helpful time, and much appreciated by the audience. 

“At one o'clock the largest of all attendances took place 
at that hour, and the doctor’s message was powerful and 
convincing. 

“The talk by Miss Saxe was informative and helpful, 
as it led to plans for Bible study, beneficial alike to the in- 
dividual, the home and the class. 


“At o 30 the Town Hall was filled to hear the doctor 
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on the question ‘Is Jesus Coming Back?’ A great impres- 
sion was made. 

“The evening meeting surpassed all others in attendance 
and enthusiasm. It was an animated scene. There was a 
vivacity evident that showed joy of heart. Somebody said, 
“You know the people that go to the mission by the shine 
on their faces!’ And there was shine everywhere! The 
great organ pealed forth its melodies, and the choir looked 
radiant, and sang with infectious vigor; and everybody 
seemed intent on enjoying the last meeting to the full. 

“Space allows only general references to a great occa- 
sion. The doctor’s address was full of the tenderness of 
farewell. He outlined the life to which the young Chris- 
tian is called, the dangers of the way, and the available 
grace and strength of God for every hour of need. 

“Tt was an inspiring address, full of forceful illustration 
and direct appeal which led many others forward in will- 
ing acceptance of a Saviour so mighty to save and to keep. 

“The closing scene was worthy of so great a mission. 
There was no desire to quit. Dr. Biederwolf is a marvel 
of physical endurance. Not one of that great number 
was overlooked. There was a shake of the hand and an 
encouraging word, with a fatherly benediction for all as 
as they passed forward in a lengthy queue. 

“Handkerchiefs waved, the choir and organ pealed forth 
‘Crown Him Lord of All,’ and a fitting climax was the 
ancient blessing, “The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the 
Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee; the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace.’ 

‘Goodbye!’ 

“On Tuesday a representative crowd was at the railway 
station to bid farewell to the party. Loving words were 
spoken, and the chorus rang out, Brighten the Corner Where 
You Are, followed by Blesét Be the Tie That Binds, and the 
final—God Be with You Till We Meet Again. 
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“When the bell rang and the train slowly moved off 
amid the waving of farewells, there came a deep sense of 
loss, as those who in so short a time had become so be- 
loved left us for Melbourne.” 

At Melbourne and at Sydney many souls were saved 
and much good was done. The latter place, however, 
proved an exceedingly hard field. Upon his arrival in March 
1924, he made a statement upon alighting from the train 
which the local press took up and flayed him openly for. 

The persecution and misrepresentation from the press, 
however, did not particularly hinder the meeting. Many 
came to see and hear such “infamous characters from 
America and the Bronx.” | 

Some of the crowd were drunks and did make a little 
disturbance. It was a hard place in which to serve, but 
Christ was put foremost and preached fervently. As a 
result some souls were saved. 

A petition signed by scores of men in attendance at 
the meetings was sent to one of the papers in protest 
stating that The Guardian, a local newspaper, had mixed 
things up by quoting in part from statements the evangelist 
had made about the American saloon years ago and now 
making them apply to barber shops in Sydney. 

After the Australian campaigns, the party sailed on 
across the Pacific, through the Golden Gate, to San Fran- 
cisco—back to their native land Where the air is full of 
sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 
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Chapter 8 


PERSONAL HABITS AND HOBBIES 


No COMMENT ON THE PERSONALITY of Dr. Biederwolf 
would be complete without an explanation of his hobby— 
precious stones. They were not an obsession with him; 
nor did he care to wear them on his person. He was a col- 
lector of them, not a dealer, and certainly not a miser; 
yet precious stones exerted a peculiar drawing power upon 
him. Mrs. Biederwolf states, as have others, that he was 
an expert on the subject and could readily tell the worth 
of a gem of any kind. 

Apparently it was his fine appreciation for things perfect 
and for the beautiful that fascinated him. Certainly his 
joy with them was beyond description. He expressed that 
joy in one of his graphic sermons in which he related how 
he once went to a large department store and asked to see 
the pearls. He said that the store personnel looked at his 
clothes and at him as if they thought he had come to sell 
them a pearl rather than to buy one. Nevertheless they 
took him beyond iron gates and showed him the gems. 
He said he took a pearl, the largest he had ever seen, held 
in his hand and fondled it. He looked at its beauty, mys- 
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ierious and rich, and reveled in its maker. If, thought he, 
so much beauty is concentrated in one small pearl, how 
beautiful heaven must be! There rests the secret. Every 
glimpse at a jewel so rare was to him a foretaste divine. 

Dr. Biederwolf carried on his person not only jewels, 
but other things which he often took out and showed to 
those he met. They were various kinds of magic tricks. 
He was often practicing with them and working them for 
the entertainment of himself and of others. 

But Dr. Biederwolf’s time was mostly spent in work. 
Though not a slave to a set program, his average day 
was arranged quite closely as follows: he arose early in 
the morning and gave the forenoon chiefly to study of the 
Bible and to writing. Shortly before lunch he usually 
took a short nap. After lunch he would rest a few minutes 
and then to his study again. Later in the afternoon, he 
went walking, almost always with the ever-present book 
under his arm or in his pocket. Most of his reading—and 
he was widely read—was done at these times. He had an 
unusually retentive memory for what he read. His filing 
system was not extensive nor intricate. Many of his notes 
and articles which he wished to keep were merely laid in 
stacks on tables, or in corners of his study, or in the attic; 
but he always knew “which stack” they were in. When 
away on a trip he would send back home for some article or 
note, with some such direction as that it would be found 
in the attic “over by the chimney, the third stack to the 
right”—and it was always there! 

Although he was fond of the outdoors, he was not 
particularly attracted to gardening or to care of the lawn. 
Quite often a chore boy could be seen doing the menial 
tasks about the furnace-room, or raking the leaves from 
the lawn. One of the various chore boys, now successful 
in his own chosen profession, said that Dr. Biederwolf was 
“always kind—the sort of man any boy would like to work 
for; but in reality most of the assignments for work and the 
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detailed instructions for carrying them out came from 
Mrs. Biederwolf.” 

The doctor, always charitable, had a constant stream 
of callers at his door for one reason or another. He 
helped people, many of them, but his wife says, “he never 
told folks about it.” 

He helped several boys through college nor was he ever 
sorry for it, because he was a good judge of human nature 
and so “his boys” always turned out well. At the Winona 
Lake School of Theology’ he met a promising young man 
and helped him all the way through that excellent seminary 
and continued to aid him in his beginning ministry. 

With William Edward Biederwolf, no color line was 
drawn when he estimated people. While still a student at 
Princeton, he brought a colored boy home with him and 
kept him for quite a time. Always tolerant, too, of other 
faiths, the evangelist sought only to glorify his God and to 
acquaint men with Jesus Christ, the only Saviour of the 
world. 

Whether at home or elsewhere, the doctor was always 
appreciative of a good meal. He was a hearty eater, though 
never intemperate in the matter. He had a few decided 
likes and dislikes about his food; he never ate butter, 
cream or milk; yet he was exceedingly fond of ice cream. 
Watermelon was more than a passing fancy with him, too, 
and cream pie was always a delight. 

In dress, Dr. Biederwolf was not what one would call 
fastidious. But he was always well and correctly dressed. 
“He always took plenty of time to dress,” said Mrs. Bieder- 
wolf, with approval, for she herself is a woman of dis- 
criminating taste in dress and in other matters. “And he liked 
to wear good clothes.” He did not, however, wear gems 
and jewels on his clothing or on his Tyson 

A lover of good stories, he was always ready himself 


1An Inter-denominational Seminary with summer sessions only, located 
on beautiful Lake Winona, Winona Lake, Indiana. 
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with a good story or a joke; and they always had a point. 
Despite the serious tone of his messages he had an excel- 
lent sense of humor. Once, on a train trip, as he was talk- 
ing to a fellow-passenger about the Lord, he discovered that 
he was talking with an atheist and a loud one at that. 
So loudly did the atheist vocalize his stock reply “I don’t 
believe a word of it!” that Dr. Biederwolf finally became 
disgusted with him. Rising and drawing himself to his 
full height, he looked down at the man, then said calmly, 
“My friend, if you are determined to go to hell, will you 
please go quietly?” 

As with everyone else, there were serious and tragic 
moments in his life; but he took them all in stride and 
dealt with them wisely. To avoid public criticism in carry- 
ing out a program which included both men and women, 
took careful management. He acted on his wife’s sug- 
gestion that they could avoid such criticism, and other 
complications, by maintaining a homey atmosphere wher. 
ever they might be. Consequently, when conducting meet: 
ings, they usually rented a large house. Then the family 
that had been occupying it would remove elsewhere, for 
the time being, and turn it all over to them. There the 
entire evangelistic party would live as in a home. 

Upon one occasion in his long career, Dr. Biederwolf 
felt that in justice he must take up the defense of one of 
his party against public criticism. But when, after thorough 
investigation, he found the member criticised was in the 
wrong, he met the issue squarely by dismissing the member 
at once. 

Ever a student, Dr. Biederwolf read for hours each day. 
His wife describes his reading as “No novels. It was al- 
ways solid reading.” The markings in his own study Bible’ 
furnish a living testimony of the diligence with which he 
pursued the Scriptures. In one of his earlier Bibles every 
other page is of ruled blank paper for sermon notes; but 


2Now in The Biederwolf Collection at Winona Lake School of Theology. 
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“the notes” are few and where they do appear, a whole 
sermon outline is given. A resume of an outline in one 
of his Bibles follows: 
Genesis 22 
I. Severity 
II. Beauty of Sacrifice 
Ill. Blessing 
Footnotes included: Jas. 4:17 
Neh. 4:6 
Psalm 119 
Luke 2:7 


It is only fair to say, however, that many of his sermon 
outlines which have been preserved are prepared in much 
greater detail than the above. 

Ever in demand as a speaker, Dr. Biederwolf would 
never speak impromptu. Whenever he accepted an invita- 
tion to speak, he prepared thoroughly. His sermons wher- 
ever given, were written out word for word and _ then 
memorized; yet he spoke so fluently that the hearers 
would not suppose they were so prepared. Although he 
had notes, and they were very complete, he seldom re- 
ferred to them; someway he felt more secure if they were 
on the pulpit. 

His interest in athletics did not wane as he grew older, 
his crowded program prevented his active participation in 
co-operative games. He therefore turned to golf and 
tennis, always being joined in these sports by Mrs. Bie - 
derwolf, who was his constant companion whether in work 
or in play; and both played a game they never had to be 
ashamed of. 

Fishing, also, was a hobby with the evangelist. In his 
effects were found a non-resident fishing license for Michi- 
gan, dated 1917. Quite often, when in Indiana, he fished 
on the beautiful Tippecanoe River which he loved. On 
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one occasion he took with him his nephew, Fred Bieder- 
wolf. Fred tells the story of how they went out for the 
entire day taking along provisions for their meals. He 
remembers well one apparently original dish his uncle 
prepared. Says he, 

“Uncle Ed made a sort of flour balls which he put in 
water and cooked; and even after we had dropped them 
several times in wee sand, they still tasted good!” 

Like most ardent fishermen Dr. Biederwolf fished for 
fish—but he also “fished for men.” One man whom he 
undoubtedly influenced was a certain “old man of the 
river” who lived on the banks of the Tippecanoe. In 
earlier days he had come to Monticello as salesman for the 
new gas lights. He did well and had a pleasant home over- 
looking the river; but when, years later, electricity came 
to the city “Bill’’ Hardy’s living sank so close to zero 
that he had to give up his home. 

In the meantime, love of the river had so fastened itself 
upon “Bill,” that when he had to find a new home for 
himself, he made it in a little, one-room wooden shack 
close to the river’s bank. Eventually he became a regular 
river-dweller, and almost a recluse, leaving his loved 
river and his little home only when he needed a new 
supply of staple groceries, or went to act as guide for 
some fishing-party. 

There he lived happily. He made fishing-rods and 
fashioned articles from wood, which he sold at his shack. 
He also eked out his living by rowing people to their 
favorite fishing spots. 

Congressmen and clerks, littke men and great men—all 
knew “Old Bill,’ and found cordial welcome at his shack. 
They came for advice on bait, what kind to use for the time 
or season. They came also to unfold their troubles and 
burdens, to which “Old Bill’ gave a willing ear, and al- 
ways they went from him relieved and happy. 

Edward Biederwolf was among those who went there 
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to visit and fish with the old man. It was anybody’s guess, 
also, as to which of the two knew the river best. The doctor 
being great at heart, could recognize not only in those 
of high estate, but also in this rough-clad and lowly river- 
man such inner shining gems of character as honesty, 
sincerity and love of his fellow-men. And the evangelist, 
by his own loving Christian brotherliness, must himself 
have helped to polish those priceless gems. 

At last the old man was taken sick. His friends offered 
to take him into their own homes, or to place him in a 
hospital and to pay all his bills. But he refused to 
leave his beloved Tippecanoe. 

One morning when a fisherman went to buy one of the 
recluse’s famous hand-made rods, he found him—dead. 
They buried him on a small mound almost directly over 
his favorite fishing spot, overlooking a bend in the river. 
Later the Isaak Walton League placed a large stone at the 
head of his grave, and near by a stone bench upon which 
one may sit today and revel in this lovely gem of river 
scenery—the handiwork of God. 


Chapter 9 


“WRITE THESE THINGS IN A BOOK” 


IF DR. WILLIAM E, BIEDERWOLF had never held so much 
as one evangelistic service, he would still be remembered 
as the author of many well-written books. 

Dr. C. W. Tennty, President of Gooding College, wrote 
to the evangelist, “Your name is close to that of Gene 
Stratton Porter, William Jennings Bryan, and Houdini.” 

Those three famous people are, to be sure, far removed 
from each other in the fields of interest. This one man, 
and he primarily an evangelist, was a sort of combination 
of those three. Like Gene Stratton Porter he was a prolific 
writer. Dr. George L. Robinson, for many years professor 
at the McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, said 
of his /llustrations From Mythology, “I sat up a big part 
of the night reading these delightful illustrations that 
really illustrate.” That book like the dozens of other books 
he wrote, was well written, properly arranged, logical 
and interesting to read. 

The thousands who have either heard or read his sermons 
will readily realize in him an orator of the first rank, 
as great in his own oratorical field as Bryan was in his. 


Fire 
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Though Dr. Biederwolf’s magic could scarcely be com- 
pared with Houdini’s (who could escape from handcuffs, 
the traveler’s trunk or any prison cell), still he helped 
scores to “escape the snare of the fowler”; helped captives 
to be set free from their prison cells of sin; and preached 
the Gospel so winsomely that the spiritually blind saw, the 
deaf heard and the lame leaped. 

His book on mythology, published in 1927, lists one 
hundred original illustrations from the classics, giving the 
real heart of each story but without the usual wearisome 
details of such books. One magazine’ said of it, “These 
illustrations will prove helpful window lights to many a 
sermon and add to its effectiveness.” 

The book is especially easy to use because of its care- 
ful indexing (1) by subjects and (2) by Scripture refer- 
ences used. The book was favorably reviewed by W. C. Deer 
in The Baptist Chicago, also by The Baptist Advance, Reli- 
gious Telescope, Christian Observer, the New Outlook, 
The Bible Champion, The Word and Way, Serving and 
Waiting. The Evangelical Herald, The Glory of Israel, Our 
Hope and by The Canadian Churchman. 

A companion volume, also published in 1927, is /llus- 
trations From Art. In painting, music and sculpture many 
spiritual lessons are to be found. The writer draws useful 
and usable lessons of spiritual truth from the origin and 
influence of great pictures, and from incidents in the lives 
of great artists. In this volume the author tells one hun- 
dred and one such stories, and uses them to illustrate 
more than two hundred and fifty subjects. Among the 
many subjects are: Affliction, Atonement, Spiritual Blind- 
ness, Attractiveness of Christ, Need of Christ, Consecra- 
tion, Death, Discouragement. One may also find references 
to such subjects as: Resisting the Devil, The Filling of the 
Holy Spirit, Judgment, Overcoming the World, and Re- 
demption. 


1 Southern Churchman, April 13, 1929, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Christian Life and Faith magazine says of the book: 
“Here is a book that every preacher and public speaker 
should have near at hand. Sermons and addresses are 
only made more beautiful by the use of apt illustrations, 
but their points are made clearer and their truths are more 
indelibly impressed on the minds of those who hear them.” 

Several other volumes on illustrations were never pub- 
lished, owing to the untimely death of the author. 

Dr. Biederwolf never disbelieved in the ability of God 
to heal the human body; but he was much wrought up over 
the erring doctrines being taught by certain cult leaders, 
who were perverting that great truth. He was ever in- 
sistent that the atonement was solely for sin. 

Realizing the great need for those in church and evan- 
gelistic leadership to be well informed, he wrote Whipping 
Post Theology. Of it one commentator says, “It should be 
read by those responsible for leadership in the church”; 
also that the book was written in a “fair and fearless 
manner, and was another portable contribution.” 

Several booklets and pamphlets on other “isms” were 
penned by Dr. Biederwolf. They include such subjects as: 
“Spiritualism, Divine Healing, Deception, Which?,” “Rus- 
selism Unveiled,” “Mormonism Under the Searchlight,” 
“The Christian and Amusements” and “Unvarnished Facts 
About Christian Science.” That last pamphlet was so popu- 
lar that one hundred and twenty-seven thousand copies had 
to be printed. 

Dr. Biederwolf, being an evangelist, would naturally 
be expected to have a keen interest in what was written 
on the subject, also in writing on it himself. And he did. 
He spent thirty years collecting a library on evangelism; 
and at the time of his death had, without doubt, the world’s 
most complete library on the subject. After his death 
Mrs. Biederwolf presented the library intact to the Wi- 
nona Lake School of Theology. | 

In 1920 Dr. Biederwolf wrote a book called The Evan- 
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gelistic Sitwation, which was a very pertinent and timely 
help to the evangelistic field. One reviewer said of it, 
“It furnishes a distinct challenge to the present day sit- 
uation and conditions connected with evangelists and evan- 
gelism, and he does not hesitate to criticize members of 
his own profession when he thinks criticism is needed, and 
to lay the blame in kindness where he thinks it belongs.” 

Another book on the subject by the pen of Dr. Biederwolf 
is entitled merely Evangelism. If the advice given and the 
methods outlined in this book were generally adopted by 
evangelists, we would have a form of evangelism less open 
to criticism, more free from objectionable features, and 
more acceptable to the church and to the public. At the 
time, it was suggested that it “should become the handbook 
not only to evangelists, but to pastors and all others seek- 
ing to. promote evangelistic enterprises.’ The ten chapters 
which make up the volume were originally delivered as 
lectures to the students at the Princeton and Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminaries, also at the Moody Bible Institute. 

Of his printed evangelistic sermons, there are many. 
His book Evangelistic Sermons, published in 1922 com- 
prised two hundred and fifty pages and sold for one dollar. 
Primarily of a doctrinal nature, it deals with such sub- 
jects as: “The Deity of Christ,” “The Incarnation of Christ,” 
“The Atonement of Christ.” There were also subjects 
such as: “Repentance,” “Belief,” “The Unpardonable Sin” 
and “The Second Coming of Christ.” 

In regard to the latter subject, Rev. Ray G. Upson,” 
who was with the Biederwolf party in 1913-1914, said, “I 
asked Dr. Biederwolf one day “Bieder, are you Pre or 
Post-Millenial?’ He answered, ‘Up, I don’t know, but I 
am going to know.’ Later he drew himself away, states 
Upson, “for several months he stopped preaching and 
writing; as a result, he brought out what to me is the 


2 Now pastor, United Brethren in Christ Church, Pleasant Lake, Indiana. 
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finest study of the subject, and he planted his feet on the 
side of ‘Pre.’ ”’ 

A smaller book entitled Later Evangelistic Sermons, 
written in 1925, contains eleven sermons which included 
such topics as: “Faith and Why It Will Save You,” “Why 
Christ Came to Earth,” “Why Some People Are Lost,” 
“Midnight Noon” and “Determined to Find Christ.” 

Of this volume The London, England, Bible Witness 
wrote, “In these sermons Dr. Biederwolf has preserved a 
magnetic force of truth and winsomeness. A collection of 
rare fragrance and charm. To read the book is to enter 
into direct contact with the spiritual force and drive which 
have made the author an outstanding soul winner. Alto- 
gether an excellent book, capable under the Holy Spirit’s 
influence, of leading many to Christ.”> 

The Southern Methodist commented on this volume, 
“the discourses are practical, pointed and searching. They 
are suggestive in thought and abound in striking illustra- 
tions that drive home the truth. They are sound and con- 
stitute good reading both for the clergy and the laity. 
It would, we think, be well to give this volume a place in 
home and church libraries. Its circulation cannot but do 
good.” | 

The Bible text used was the American Standard Edition 
of the Revised Bible, copyrighted by Nelson. 

In the mind of Dr. Jasper A. Huffman,* Dr. Biederwolf’s 
The Millenium Bible, a complete commentary on all Scrip- 
tural passages relating to the Lord’s return, is the best of 
his written works. Requiring study covering a period of 
ten years, and citing as it does more than five hundred 
authorities, the work is both scholarly and exhaustive. 

Perhaps the highest tribute to the work was paid by 
the Rev. F. S. Weston, M.a., D.D., of Toronto, Canada, who 
said, “Over thirty volumes are on my table waiting for 


3 Author; Former Dean, Taylor University; now President Winona Lake 
School of Theology. 
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review and I am asked, ‘What book are you now reading?’ 
I reply, ‘I am reading the largest (seven hundred and fifty 
pages) and the best in the whole lot. ’” | 

Rev. Lew Wade Gosnell* said of it, “Every thorough 
student of the Second Coming of Christ ought to have 
Dr. Biederwolf’s Millennium Bible. The cream of exposi- 
tory literature is placed before us in masterly fashion.” 

Mrs. Biederwolf, in speaking of the book, said, “Doctor 
wrote much of the book in the mountains, alone with God 
and nature.” 

Other books of a prophetic nature, and on the thought 
of life after death were written. Perhaps of all Dr. Bieder- 
wolf’s books the most controversial is The Adventure of the 
Hereafter. The- purpose of the book is clearly outlined 
- by the author: “to present a gospel in which immortality 
and redemption should play an equal part” and also “that 
in the true sense it is not an adventure, it is the experiences 
awaiting the one as well as the other not so clearly 
revealed.”’ 

The Moody Monthly, official organ of Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, stated, “‘Dr. Biederwolf’s trenchant style, 
his loyalty to the divine revelation and his passion for the 
winning of souls to a decision for the Christian life with 
its immortal hope, mark every page of the book.” Further 
the magazine stated, “Ministers, evangelists and teachers 
will find this a good book to have at hand, and the lay 
reader will be quickened in Christian faith.” 

One of the smaller books The Great Tribulation and The 
Second Coming, is a comprehensive work. The Presby- 
terian says of it, ““The noted evangelist and scholar covers 
the whole area of the problem at issue, and gives an out- 
line from his more extensive work, The Millennium Bible. 
The various interpretations of our Lord’s prediction are 
given unbiased statement and are then analyzed.” 

Another book of prophecy The Coming Dictator, and 


4Formerly Dean of Men, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Is Jesus Coming Back?, reveals the author’s belief that the 
present world movements are preparing the way for a 
coming world dictator, who will be none other than Anti- 
christ; but that Jesus is also coming to establish His 
earthly kingdom, which the Christian should long for, 
work for and be ready for. 

Other books which fall particularly within the field of 
Bible doctrine include: Why I Know the Bible Is The 
Word of God; The Visible God, wherein he describes the 
difference between mercy and holiness by stating that, 
“mercy is nothing more than love stooping down to sin- 
ful man, and holiness is nothing more than love looking 
with abhorrence upon moral impurity and sinfulness.” 

A Help to the Study of the Holy Spirit, at the time 
of its appearance in the fourth edition, was commented 
upon in the Moody Church News’: “The fact that his 
book is now in its fourth edition is a testimony to the value 
many have placed upon it. It is an excellent textbook on 
the important and sacred theme of which it treats and is 
thoroughly Scriptural.” 

The sermons Dr. Biederwolf preached at the Royal 
Poinciana Community Chapel in Palm Beach, Florida, 
from the time he began his ministry there in 1929 to the 
time of his death ten years later, were and still are in 
great demand. A number of these were published in 
book form. Representative of them is: The Kiss of Judas, 
containing discourses on “Faithless Love Forsaking Its 
Lord,” “The Three Crosses,” “And Peter,” “A Fortune 
For A Meal,” “The Transfiguration” and “The Three 
Frogs of the Apocalypse.” 

The Man Nobody Missed contains sermons on “Touring 
an Unborn World,” “The Gospel of Another Chance,” “The 
Christian’s Bible,” “The Man Who Forgot God” and “How 
Are the Dead Raised Up?” 


Another in the Poinciana sermon series was Frozen Assets, 


5Organ, Moody Memorial Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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containing, in addition to the sermon by the same title, 
“What The Angels Said,” “Hitch-Hiking For Heaven,” 
“What Is God Like’ and “The Logic of the Cross.” A 
series contained in the book was: “The Prodigal Son,” 
“The Prodigal Son’s Brother” and “The Prodigal Son’s 
Father.” 

Contained in the book The Man Who Said He Would are 
a series of Bible characterizations. Saul was described as 
the man who said he would but wouldn’t; Samson, as the 
the man who said he would but couldn’t; Peter, as the man 
who said he would and didn’t; and Paul, as the man who 
said he would and did. 

Stull other books of sermons are: The Wonderful Christ 
and The World’s Saturday Night written in 1939 and 
containing one hundred and sixty-seven pages. In the thir- 
teen chapters of this excellent book, the world is pictured 
as “having a good time,” but “as it looks down the vista 
of time and sees the Sabbath—there is a time of reckon- 
ing. Some of the sermon titles are: “If Not Christ, Who?,” 
“Three Men In a Tree,” “The Triumphal Entry,” “Why 
Our Prayers Are Not Answered,” “‘An Old Testament Love 
Story” and “Short Beds and Narrow Covers.” 

Among other books written by the facile pen of Evange- 
list Biederwolf were How Can God Answer Prayer? and 
The Growing Christian. 

Recognizing Dr. Biederwolf’s unusual literary abilities, 
and his devotion to a most worthy calling, Beaver College 
bestowed upon him the degree of Doctor of Law. Bob 
Jones College honored him with the Doctor of Divinity 

as did also The Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
With Dr. Biederwolf, writing was not merely a hobby or 
a fascination. It was one more medium for bringing the 
Gospel to man, therefore, as he was moved by God “he 
wrote these things in a book.” 


Chapter 10 


“AND MANY OTHER THINGS” 


Upon CONFESSION OF HIs FAITH in Christ, W. E. Bieder- 
wolf at the age of eighteen became a member of The 


Presbyterian Church of Monticello, Indiana. The pastor — 


who received him into membership, the Rev. Solomon C. 
Dickey, D.D., was in later years the founder and general 


manager of what later was known as The Winona Lake’ 


Institutions, with its Chautauqua program, its world re- 
nowned Bible Conference and various other departments. 

Dr. Biederwolf became very much interested in the 
conferences at Winona and was for a number of years 
an associate with Dr. Dickey. Finally on July 11, 1922, 
he accepted the position of director of the Winona Lake 
Bible Conference. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and Dr. E. O. 
Excell had purchased the site for the Winona Assembly and 
Bible Classes. The amount paid was one hundred thousand 


dollars. This debt was still unpaid when Dr. Biederwolf. 


was urged to take over the reins of leadership. He com- 
plied in spite of the fact that he already had a busy 
schedule ahead of him as speaker at many of the large 
Bible conferences of the country. 
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Dr. Biederwolf, with determination, met the challenge of 
raising the vast amount for Winona. He put his very life 
into the task. He also gave liberally from his own funds. 
So dedicated to the work of “saving Winona” was he, that 
on his death bed he wrote to hosts of friends asking them 
to contribute, or reminded them of amounts promised and 
still due. A copy of one such letter was found among his 
effects. It was dated May 31, 1939. It read: 


My Dear 


I am dictating this from my bed. I will have the entire 
indebtedness paid off if I could have all the money 
pledged and [| do have it all but just a little from two 
or three. I have been so sick that I have become con- 
fused, but as I remember, there was $250 more to come 
from you and if you could send that to me it would 
relieve my mind and help out the situation very much. 


Yours in His faithfulness, 
W. E. Biederwolf 
WEB: JG 


On the 1937 program of the Winona Conference Dr. 
Muntz, a young minister from Buffalo, a graduate of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary of Chicago, im- 
pressed Dr. Biederwolf to such an extent that he said 
to his wife, “Now there is a young man [I like, and one 
I believe the Lord will greatly use.” 

Dr. Muntz served with Dr. Biederwolf and became 
familiar with the details of the vast program. He was 
much surprised, however, when he saw his name on the 
printed program of the 1938 Winona Lake Bible Conference 
as Associate-Director. He was not aware of the fact that he 
was so considered by Dr. Biederwolf. 

It was Dr. Biederwolf’s wish that Dr. Muntz should 
carry on the work as director. It was also the desire of 
the Board that he should take over the reins of leader- 
ship, and so, although he was carrying a full schedule 
of duties as pastor of The Cazenovia Park Baptist Church 
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of Buffalo, Dr. Muntz accepted the challenge, and became 
director of “the world’s largest Bible Conference.” 

To this famous platform have come the greatest preachers 
and Bible teachers that the world affords. From across 
the waters have come men like Drs. Jowett, McGregor, 
Meyer, Chilvers, Fletcher, Lockyer, Sale-Harrison, Scroggie, 
Norwood, Hughes, McNeil, Davies, Henry Howard, Black- 
burn, Kaye, Ballard and Thompson. From America we 
have Drs. Moorehead, Chapman, Gray, Hinson, Dixon, 
Griffith Thomas, Goodchild, Robert Dick Wilson, Rader, 
Munhall, Machen, Straton, Conwell, S. D. Gordon, Guille, 
M. G. Kyle, Major Cole, Mullins Robertson, Blanchard, 
Gunsaulus, Marion Lawrence, George Stuart, Sam Jones. 

Among other notables were: Bishops Hughes, Locke, 
Moore, Fout, Nicholson, Quayle, Leete_and Bell; and Drs. 
- Morgan, Matthews, Ironside, Myers, Truett, Evans, Riley, 
Dodd, Lee, Massee, Rees, Philpott, Bisbee, Johnson—too 
many to recount in full! Erdman, Hepburn, Stone, Zwemer, 
Kemp, McComb, Buswell, McNeely, Smith, Speer, Riddell, 
Morris, Neighbor, McClain, Houghton, Culbertson, Koller 
and Vom Bruch. 

Nor would any mention of notables be complete without 
the names of William Jennings Bryan, “Winona’s princely 
president of other days’; and R. G. LeTourneau the present 
president, nor of Billy Sunday who did so much for 
Winona, and “Ma” Sunday who still is a loyal supporter 
of Winona. Neither should the name of E. O. Excell “the 
mighty singer of Israel,” and Homer Rodeheaver of the 
present day Gospel-singing fame. A legion of other fa- 
mous names could be mentioned, but we must stop some- 
where. 

The name of William Edward Biederwolf is also closely 
connected with another, now well-known, Winona organiza- 
tion—The Winona Lake School of Theology. He became its 
director in 1923, holding that position until 1933, at 
which time he became its president. 
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Winona Lake School of Theology had been founded 
by the late Dr. G. Campbell Morgan in 1920, and was 
conducted by Dr. Morgan for three summers as “The 
School of the Prophets.” The late Dr. George W. Taft, 
then President of the Northern Baptist Seminary, was in 
charge of the school in 1923. From 1923 until 1939, the 
year of his decease, Dr. Biederwolf gave leadership to 
Winona Lake School of Theology either as Director or 
President. 

From 1927 to 1933, Mr. C. E. Sawtelle, a Christian lay- 
man of Cincinnati, Ohio, held the office of President, 
nominally. 

In 1926, while in a Bible conference in Indianapolis, 
Dr. Biederwolf’s attention was drawn to a quiet, unassum- 
ing, nevertheless talented and scholarly man, Dr. Jasper A. 
Huffman. He immediately knew that Dr. Huffman was the 
man of God’s choice for the deanship of the seminary. 
When asked if he would accept the deanship, he promised 
to consider it. After some time, Dr. Biederwolf and Mr. 
Sawtelle prevailed upon Dr. Huffman to take the work. 
With an already heavy schedule as Dean of Marion College 
School of Theology, Dr. Huffman finally agreed to give 
the opening address of the school session in 1926, At 
that time there was not much of an organization, in reality, 
no school at all; that is, no organized classes. There was 
a series of lectures, but without any formally enrolled 
students, nor were any credits given for attendance at the 
lectures. 

Asked if he would reconsider taking the deanship of 
the summer seminary, Dr. Huffman listed three conditions, 
not believing very strongly that his conditions would be 
met. These were: (1) That the school term should be 
lengthened. It was at that time only three weeks long. 
(2) That the school should be placed on a curriculum 
basis. (3) That the Board of Directors of Marion College, 
by whom he was employed for the regular school year, 
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should approve of his connection with another institution 
during its summer sessions. 

To his surprise the first two conditions were met 
promptly; the Board of Directors of Marion College ap- 
proved the action and also gave its blessing. It looked as 
though Dr. Huffman would certainly have to accept. 

Approaching Dr. Biederwolf, however, Dr. Huffman 
said, “I don’t believe I’m the man. I am a representative 
of a small church. You need a man from one of the big 
churches. If you want to write to some of these representa: 
tive men, however, you might see what they say.’ 

Thereupon Dr. Biederwolf wrote to Dr. George L. Robin- 
son and Dr. Charles R. Erdman representing the Presby- 
terians; Dr. W. B. Riley, representing the Baptists; and 
to Dr. Leander Keyser representing the Lutheran Church. 
The reply from one of these men is indicative of the 
high esteem in which all held Dr. Huffman, 

“Biederwolf, get that man Huffman. I don’t believe his 
church affiliation makes so much difference. The fellow 
has the stuff in him.” 

The following year Dr. Huffman accepted the responsi- 
bility as dean and at once put the school on a curriculum 
basis. With untiring energy and sincere devotion of pur- 
pose, the dean led Winona Lake School of Theology to 
the prominent place it now occupies in the world of theo- 
logical education, and in doing so he was backed up at 
every point by the then president, Dr: Biederwolf. 

Following the death of Dr. Biederwolf in 1939, Dr. 
Huffman, by the unanimous vote of the Board of Directors, 
was made president of the school. He immediately set his 
heart and his resources to the task of continuing the great 
work, to enlarging the scope of the curriculum and to 
solving the many financial problems that faced him. Un- 
daunted by the double task he now faced—since the finan- 
cial burden had previously been carried by Dr. Biederwolf 
—this man of faith and prayer, courage and devotion, 
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not only closed his first year as president with a balanced 
budget, but he has continued to do so every year since, thus 
proving that Dr. Biederwolf knew how to choose men 
and to choose them well. 

Except for the first few years, the sessions of the 
Winona Lake School of Theology have been held in the 
building at Winona Lake formerly known as the Mount 
Memorial, but which is now The Free Methodist Building. 
Originally this structure was jointly owned by The Winona 
Lake Christian Assembly and The Winona Lake School of 
Theology, until in 1934 when it was sold to the Free Metho- 
dist Church of North America to be made a National 
Headquarters and a publishing center. As a result of a 
very satisfactory contract with the purchasers, The Winona 
. Lake School of Theology has continued to occupy the second 
floor of the building until the date of this writing (1948). 
These quarters have provided splendid and adequate offices, 
library, chapel and class rooms for the school. 

One of Dr. Biederwolf’s heart concerns was that a 
suitable and permanent home should be provided for the 
school. Accordingly, a lovely though small tract of ground 
lying between the auditorium and the Missions Home, was 
secured from the Winona Lake Christian Assembly. Tenta- 
tive plans for a new building had been made prior to the 
home-going of the school’s president. 

After Dr. Biederwolf’s passing, a movement was imme- 
diately launched to secure funds for the erection of a school 
building to be called the “Biederwolf Memorial.” The 
library to which, as has been previously mentioned, he had 
contributed so generously from his own collection on the 
subject of Evangelism—one of the choicest to be found 
anywhere in the world—was officially named the “Bieder- 
wolf Memorial Library.” The new building was, of course 
to house this special library, and also provide offices, class 
rooms and a chapel. 

Unfortunately, the war came with its too well-known 
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labor shortage, and the resultant high cost and impossi- 
bility of getting building materials. Thus prospects for the 
erection of the Biederwolf Memorial structure were delayed. 

Such a prolonged delay appeared a misfortune and a 
disappointment. On the contrary, it now seems to have 
been a blessing in disguise, and a most gracious provi- 
dence. For in the summer of 1947 the LeTourneau Founda- 
tion, owners of Bethany Camp at Winona Lake, through 
its officers, proposed to transfer this beautiful campus 
with its ten acres of lovely water front, its fifteen buildings 
and all equipment, to The Winona Lake School of Theology 
for its future home, and at a cost not exceeding, even in 
normal times, that of the former proposed building. 

The Board of Directors of Winona Lake School of 
Theology, at its Annual Meeting held on July 30, 1947, 
unanimously accepted the offer of the LeTourneau Founda- — 
tion for the purchase of Bethany Camp, thus merging 
the former “Biederwolf Memorial” project into the larger 
Biederwolf Memorial-Bethany Campus. 

The decision for this change of plans has the com- 
plete approval of Mrs. Biederwolf, and of others who have 
contributed generously to the Memorial Fund. 

Bethany Campus with its buildings adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of the School of Theology will also provide 
housing for the constantly growing number of its students 
who come from most of the forty-eight states of the Union, 
from Canada, and from several foreign countries. In the 
1947 session, the enrollment also represented thirty-three 
denominations. 

This providential turn of circumstances for the school 
makes beautiful Bethany Campus the home of the institu- 
tion, beginning with the 1948 session. In the language 
of Mrs. Biederwolf herself, ““What an appropriate memorial 
to my beloved husband!” 

The many activities of Dr. Biederwolf already men- 
tioned, come far from exhausting the list. Another work 
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was his one year’s co-pastorate, with Dr. Bob Jones, of 
the Cadle Tabernacle in Indianapolis. 

For a considerable period he headed a great nation-wide 
crusade, the “Men and Religion Movement,” giving much 
time to its furtherance. Several men were engaged in the 
work. One party included Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman; and, 
as singers Daniel S. Toy, Harold Smyth, Fred Butler and 
Mr. DePew; ‘and the Rev. Mr. Shafer, evangelist. 

The International Evangelistic Association named him 
president of their organization, in which capacity he 
served faithfully and well, using with marked success 
both his evangelistic and his organizing abilities. 

In 1909 Dr. Biederwolf had started the Family Altar 
League and for a period of years served as its president. 
Not only did the evangelist use the League for his own 
meetings, but he helped it to become a nation-wide organ- 
ization of people “who had taken the same vows and were 
moved by the same purposes.” League membership was 
not conditioned upon any elaborate requirements. Evangel- 
ists. and pastors distributed cards bearing the words: 


Believing myself to be largely responsible for the 
eternal salvation and religious training of my _ chil- 
dren, and realizing the need of God’s grace for my 
own Christian life, I covenant with God to make it 
the rule of my life to gather together each day, so 
far as possible, the members of my family, and _ to- 
gether read some portion of His Word and pray for 
His blessing upon my home. 

Hrishandeae ise ie ie 
Wate Mae oe ey A Oi tas 


Covenant cards, when signed, were sent to the League 
Headquarters in Chicago. | 

As a help to League members a monthly magazine was 
also: published; it included Bible helps and Bible studies. 
An advertisement appearing in the April 28, 1912 issue 
of the magazine follows: 
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A monthly magazine of 24 pages, published in the in- 
terest of The Family Altar League to establish the 
Family Altar in the Christian homes of America, 25¢ a 
year. 

Rev. W. E. Biederwolf 
Editor-in-Chief 


Evangelist Biederwolf believed so deeply in the need 
for this type of Christian work that in one year alone, 
as has already been mentioned, he personally put into the 
work nine thousand dollars of his own money. 

A prominent pastor in New Orleans said of the League, 
“Already I feel under lasting obligations to the brethren 
who, under God, originated this movement. Many serious 
church problems will be solved.”  , 

The Winona Publishing Company of Chicago was organ- 
ized and owned by Dr. Biederwolf. The company pub- 
lished religious literature and song books, but Dr. Bieder- 
wolf had to be away so much that he could not give it 
his personal attention. | 

A rather different type of work, but one of great im- 
portance was this; following the great depression, he was 
called upon to reorganize the bank in his home city of 
Monticello, Indiana. He consented, and then set about 
the task with his customary vigor and promptness. Needless 
to say, he was successful. 7 

Every reader of this chapter will be interested, and 
touched in heart, to hear that Mrs. Biederwolf, now living 
alone in her Monticello home in the spring, summer and 
early fall, and in her Palm Beach residence in the winter, 
reads each day from one other book besides her Bible. 
That book is Talking With God, A Manual of Prayers 
for All Occasions.* Without exception, she reads daily 
the prayer written by her late husband, and titled by the 
compiler “The Life Worth Living.” This is that prayer: 

“Gracious Lord and Master of our lives, for the re- 


1 Edited by Alfred F. Smith, Cokesbury Press. 
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_ demption purchased for us on Calvary’s Cross, we give 
unto Thee our unfeigned, our deep and everlasting thanks. 
“Thus Thou hast given unto us life worth living. Cause 
us now to know out of a blessed experience that when we 
walk with Thee every place is garden-like, for Thy presence 
and Thy companionship brighten every cloud, lighten every 
burden, and make smooth the rough places for our feet. 

“Give, O Holy Spirit, holy ideals and cause our daily 
endeavor to be commensurate with them, and deliver us 
from the sickness of sin, the darkness of doubt, and all 
that robs life of what Thou wouldst have it be. 

“Give us, gracious God, to understand the real pur- 
pose of our redemption—that we have been saved for 
service. If we have not had a passion for others, forgive 
us, and may this day’s descending sun be privileged to 
shine upon some deed of kindness or some spoken word 
of Christian love. 

“Because Thou, O Christ, hast loved us and given Thy- 
self for us, we love Thee, and 

“True-hearted, whole-hearted 

Faithful and loyal 

King of our lives, 

By thy grace we will be;’ 
We make this prayer, O Christ, in Thy name and for Thy 
sake. Amen.” 

Still another contribution was a Daily Meditation which 
appeared in the book God’s Message—365 Messages for 
Home Worship.” 

“A painter, who, reduced to very straightened circum- 
stances and believing in seeking help from God ‘in the 
day of trouble,’ carried his distressing situation to God 
in prayer, asking God to send, if possible, and in harmony 
with His will, a purchaser for his painting, The Angel Uriel. 

“While he was yet on his knees a man came and in- 
- quired the price and paid the artist even more than he 


2Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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expected for the somewhat celebrated painting, for it 
had received one of the prizes at the Royal Academy. 

“The artist, whose fame soon after spread around the 
world, testified in later years that the encouragement 
which came to him in the sale of this picture had more than 
anything else to do with starting him on the way to his 
brilliant career. 

“Is it too much to believe that God knew the needy 
artist was going to pray and had his benefactor on the way 
before the painter was on his knees? Has not He said, 
“Before they call me, I will answer’?” 

We have given the reader of this chapter only a glimpse 
of “the many other things’ done by Dr. Biederwolf, 
done as the result of his having dedicated his life 
to God in youth, and having served Him and his fellowmen 
until the final hour of his life here, and his stepping so 
naturally into the life which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. Dr. Biederwolf was in deed and in truth a 
“hearer of the word” and “doer of the work.” 


Chapter 11 


AN HONORED DISCIPLE 


Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear; honour to whom honour (Romans 13:7). 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE comments made in various cities 
in which Dr. Biederwolf held meetings, also of the various 
denominations for which he held them, is this estimation 
of him written by Edward Marshall, a newspaper man. 
He wrote it after the close of the evangelistic campaign 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 

“Some of the more conservative church people were 
in doubt regarding the necessity for a revival . . . Not 
a finger of criticism can be pointed at this great evange- 
list nor at the way in which he conducted his work. He la- 
bored hard and the results were gratifying beyond expec- 
tation, and now the name of William Edward Biederwolf 
has gone down in history and we have learned that his 
revival has been the means of leading hosts of back-sliding 
Christians back to God. He is one of the most thorough 
evangelists. 


9] 
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“The thing that helps much is the fact that he is in- 
tensely human. There is no mawkish pretense at super- 
natural modesty. It is real forgetfulness of self. I have 
never seen it equalled in any other public man. 

“Born with amazing strength and agility of body and 
splendidly constituted, he has through sheer forgetfulness, 
strained that constitution well nigh to the breaking point. 
He commands respect, not only because of the too apparent 
fact that he is giving, literally, his life’s blood and 
bodily strength to it—giving it with a generosity that 
amounts to recklessness. 

“He is not figuratively but literally pouring his strength 
into the work of evangelism. More than once when | 
talked with him, I have thought that it is a pity some one 
does not step in and compel him to give himself—his 
own physical man—some chance in the midst of his pur- 
suit of others’ souls, in order that his work may be pro- 
longed. I have seen earnest men in many lines of work, 
but I have never seen any man more honestly and un- 
assumingly the altruist than is Biederwolf. 

“T have thought it right to say these things because 
they prove to me, and they indicate to other people, that 
the man who in his soul is in earnest can carry conviction 
to other souls and make them earnest too.” 

Reviewing the work Dr. Biederwolf had done, the Pres- 
byterian Denominational Rally at Winona Lake on August 
25, 1939, at that time he was seriously ill, sent the fol- 
lowing communication to him, 

“We remember with deep affection the contribution you 
have made to the work of our church to which you have 
given your whole life in a valiant defense of the Gospel 
as well as the widespread declaration of the truth to the 
conversion of thousands and the establishment in the faith 
of thousands of others. Moreover, there will be left to 
succeeding generations the writings which have come from 
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your pen setting forth with great clarity the mighty truth 
and exposing error which is so common in our day. 

“But today we look at this institution which you have 
nourished as a precious child. Its growth, its material 
welfare and its spiritual standards are almost wholly due 
to your own personality and effort. It is therefore in 
deepest love and affection that we send this greeting, 
praying that it may bring comfort and encouragement to 
you in this hour of need. 

“Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now 
and ever. Amen.” 

Another item of appreciation was forthcoming from 
W. H. T. Foster of Sioux City, Iowa, who said, “I have 
heard many of the great evangelists of the country since 
the days of Moody and I am very glad to say that I con- 
sider Dr. Biederwolf one of the outstanding evangelists 
of his time. His methods and program are above reproach.” 

As A. J. Cressey expressed it, “Biederwolf hits straight 
from the shoulder and makes you think decisively without 
antagonism.” | 

Woodrow Wilson, then President of Princeton Uni- 

versity wrote on March 5, 1905 to J. G. Lawson, “I am 
of course deeply gratified to learn of the very unusual 
success of Mr. Biederwolf. It is very delightful to have 
a Princeton man succeed in that particular way.” 
_ Dr. Biederwolf was never a man to seek personal honors, 
nevertheless many were bestowed upon him. On May 28, 
1931, The Northern Baptist Theological Seminary of Chi- 
cago gave him the Doctor of Divinity degree. In 1934, 
Beaver College followed by giving him a LL.D. 

One very fine commendation came from a pastor’ in 
Pennsylvania. He wrote, 


1 Rev. Charles G. Bikle, p.p., Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
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“When Biederwolf comes and says, “Well, we’re here!’ 
the people settle back for an exhibition of the ordinary 
campaign that doubtless does some good, but whose evils 
sometimes far outweigh its good, and as they wait they 
wonder; for lo! this man is different—strangely different. 

“The thought comes trickling through the mass of prej- 
udice that this man has a high sense of his calling and a 
respect for human life with its dangers and difficulties 
that suggests the attitude of Jesus of Nazareth. 

“Biederwolf is different. He is not a muckraker but 
a disciple of the Son of Man. Though with bitter hate he 
regards the sins of men, yet with tenderest love he looks 
into the hearts of men seeking the good that he may fan 
it into a flame. | 

“Biederwolf is different. He is not simply an exhorter 
and an exciter; he is a preacher, a herald of great truths 
that grip and move the soul. His message is not only to 
the heart of a man but to his intellect. His stay here 
will be a great stimulus to thinking people. 

“Biederwolf is different. He will not insult with vul- 
garity nor offend with cheap criticism. No one need 
be afraid to attend his meetings for fear of some coarse 
joke or obscene or suggestive story. He is perfectly honest 
with his hearers. He respects the presence of all and does 
not wilfully place any one in an embarrassing position. 

“Biederwolf is different. He does not criticize ministers 
of the city who are not in the campaign for any reason 
whatsoever. He is above mere personalities, too big to 
descend to common fault-finding. He welcomes the advice 
of any man who has a suggestion worth listening to. He 
is open-hearted, open-minded, honest, modest and sincere.” 

Dr. Biederwolf’s sense of fairness and his loyalty to 
the Word won for him the respect also of men high up in 
interdenominational circles. In a Detroit campaign, Dr. 
H. C. Pearson, Executive Secretary of the Detroit Council 
of Churches, commended the evangelist highly by saying, 
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“Dr. Biederwolf, international evangelist, is one of the 
most widely known preachers of the Gospel in the United 
States. He is a man of magnetic personality, desperately 
in earnest and thoroughly consecrated to the Lord. He 
uses no slang and indulges in no tricks or sham methods, 
but with a straightforward appeal he calls men and women 
_ to God and to a higher life.” 

When Dr. A. C. Dixon was holding meetings in Danville, 
Kentucky, he told the great crowd that at the time he was 
pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle in London, he was 
searching for the very best man he could find to conduct 
meetings there; and that, after looking over the great 
preachers of the world, he selected Dr. Biederwolf as the 
man best suited for such a meeting. 

The results of some religious revivals are, unfortunately, 
not very lasting; but our evangelist’s preaching of the 
Cross had sudden and lasting results. At the close of 
one of his New York meetings, one newspaper carried 


headlines like this: 
BIEDERWOLF Hurts SALOONS IN New YORK 


Business Falling Off in Drink Emporiums and in 
Police Courts! 

The Gospel that Biederwolf preached brought him many 
letters, some of them quite unusual. One woman filled 
out, with unusual candor, the offering envelope in his 
campaign. Here it is: 


AMOUNTAGHe wea ATT OT pots 
ADDRESS. toes Street Walker. 
CHURGHS ee ie. All of Them. 


Another message, from a little girl in a Jamestown, New 
York, spent some time after the meeting had closed there in 
1913, shows that the evangelist could make even seven 
and eight-year-olds remember, in their own childish way, 
what he had said to them: 
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Dear Dr. Biederwolf: 


One night I went down to you and you shook hands 
with me and I have been a good girl ever since. Every 
time I sass my momma, | think about you cause you told 
me to be a good Christian girl and I am. I will send 
my love but not my name. 


The test of a man’s greatness, however, does not al- 
ways lie with those outside of his own home, or the place 
of his birth. 

Dr. Biederwolf has been gone from us eight years. Yet 
today, any visitor to Monticello can go wherever he wishes 
to go—to the evangelist’s immediate family, to his relatives 
or to the people of the town and ask their opinion of the 
man and his work. He will hear only the most sincere 
words of praise and commendation. | 

One Monticello business man who knew the doctor well, 
said, “Doctor Biederwolf was intelligent and smart. He 
had a pleasant line of conversation and was common as_ 
an old shoe. He was a good mixer and could talk on any 
subject. He wasn’t always trying to sell a person his re- 
ligion, he talked on what you were interested in. In other | 
words, he could get on your ship and ride. You just 
had to like a man like that. He made everybody like him.” 

George Rivington, local druggist, described the evange- 
list as “forceful, dynamic and fair in all his dealings.” 

Dr. John Garretson, writing in a local paper said, “Dr. 
Biederwolf has done more than any other man to put 
Monticello on the map.” 

Although Dr. Biederwolf spoke in any church of his 
home city that called upon him, the Presbyterian Church 
was especially, and naturally, dear to his heart. In its 
sanctuary is a flag “presented by Mrs. Ida Biederwolf in 
memory of Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, a member of this church 
since early youth and who worked diligently all his life 
giving freely of his time, his worldly goods and himself in 
the Master’s service.” 
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Mrs. Biederwolf, now toward sunset of life, lives most 
of the year in the Monticello home which the young evan- 
gelist and she planned and had built for them back in 
the early turn of the century. 

On entering her well-appointed living room, one comes 
face to face with an exact likeness of Dr. Biederwolf. 
It is an oil painting done by Fredrick Van Hausen of New 
York City and Palm Beach. Exhibited for some time 
New York City salons and in the lobby of The Breakers 
Hotel in Palm Beach, it brought the artist several com- 
missions for portraits of others. 

There are two copies of the painting. One hangs in the 
library of The Winona Lake School of Theology, having 
been presented by Mrs. Biederwolf; the other hangs in 
the sanctuary of The Royal Poinciana Chapel in Palm Beach. 

Across from the picture in the Biederwolf home is a 
bust of the doctor. This lifelike sculpture was made by 
Mabel Jane Hess of New York City and Palm Beach, 
and was done from a plaster of Paris mask. 

There are also two copies of Miss Hess’s work. They 
may be found in the same places as the two paintings just 
mentioned. 

On the second floor of the home is located Dr. Bieder- 
wolf’s study. The books themselves have been presented 
to seminaries; the filing system was given to the Monticello 
library. | 

The Biederwolf’s both loved home life. As they always 
enjoyed keeping abreast of modern home equipment and 
improvements, they were the first family in their city to 
install an oil-burning system in their home. So that today 
the appointments of the home, its furnishings, its well-kept 
grounds and the imposing structure of the house itself, 
on South Main Street, are a credit to the community. 

Dr. Biederwolf’s faithful wife was not the least factor 
in his success nor in the success of the Biederwolf party. 
Here is a pen portrait of Mrs. Biederwolf that is a fitting 
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tribute. It is reprinted from the Lorraine, Ohio meeting. 

“Mrs. Biederwolf is neither a stranger to the evange- 
listic work nor to the people of Lorraine. An accomplished 
Christian woman, a personal worker and a soul winner 
of rare ability, Mrs. Biederwolf has for several years 
accompanied her husband in his evangelistic meetings. 

“Of a retiring nature, Mrs. Biederwolf does little public 
speaking; but quietly and unostentatiously she endears her- 
self to all whom she meets. And the influence of her tact- 
ful yet simple approach to the unsaved has been the means 
of leading many to Jesus Christ. 

“Of those who are familiar with the hardline of a 
season’s campaign, few realize the tremendous amount of- 
nervous strain on the evangelist; and Mrs. Biederwolf’s 
constant care of her husband has been the means of saving 
much of his strength which through neglect, if he traveled 
alone, might shorten his days of activity. Mrs. Biederwolf’s 
heart is in the work in which her husband is engaged. 

“The place in the party which Mrs. Biederwolf occupies 
is one that demands unusual tact and patience, and as 
hostess she graces it in a way which makes every member 
of the party feel an affectionate regard for her, and her 
absence from any series of meetings is deeply felt. 

“Mrs. Biederwolf is of charming personality and her 
gracious manner, supplemented by several years of study 
and travel abroad, give her an approach to many who might 
not otherwise be reached.” 


Chapter 12 


THE ROYAL POINCIANA CHAPEL 


ONE OF THE MOST unique pulpits of the world is the 
Royal Poinciana Chapel at Palm Beach, Florida. For the 
following information we are indebted to Dr. Biederwolf 
himself, who, during his ministry there, prepared a histori- 
cal sketch of The Royal Poinciana Chapel. 

On May Ist, 1893, that pioneer developer of the Florida 
East Coast, Mr. Henry M. Flagler broke ground for the 
Royal Poinciana Hotel, and it was opened for guests on 
February 15, 1894. The frontage of the building was 
four hundred and fifty-five feet, with six stories above the 
foundation. Later the hotel was enlarged, part after part, 
until it became known as the largest wooden building in 
the world, able to house twelve hundred and fifty guests 
under its roofs. 

In the early days a bridge carried the railway across 
Lake Worth so that the passengers could step from the 
cars almost directly into the hotel. A siding was also 
built near the east part for private cars which at that time 
were commonly used by many of the hotel guests. 
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The season began on January first, and usually closed 
on Washington’s birthday. 

In 1893 there were very few houses on Palm Beach 
and the roads were hardly more than paths, except for 
those laid out about the hotel and those giving guests 
easier access to the beach. Some time after 1894, early 
in the opening of Palm Beach, a horse-car type of vehicle 
drawn by a mule carried the people from the hotel to the 
beach along what is today called Piney Lane, running 
through the golf course. 

The Royal Poinciana Chapel was built in 1897 or 1898. 
Report has it that Mr. Flagler decided that the hotel clients 
needed some convenient place of worship on the island. 
And more than likely he had requests from guests. So he 
built the chapel which was designed. to seat some four 
hundred or more worshipers and intended primarily for the 
Royal Poinciana Hotel people, since at that time the present 
cottage colony was hardly started. 

Being of a religious nature Mr. Flagler stated that he 
felt that some opportunity for spiritual culture ought to 
be provided for the people of Palm Beach as well as 
for hotel guests; and so he had the chapel enlarged with 
sittings for about nine hundred and space for additional 
chairs when needed. 

The chapel is of colonial design, set in the beautiful 
Royal Poinciana Gardens and was originally only about 
one hundred yards from the south entrance of the Royal 
Poinciana Hotel. 

While the design of Mr. Flagler was to serve the 
spiritual needs of his own clientele he soon felt that the 
chapel could extend its ministry; and so, as the cottage 
colony developed the people were cordially welcomed to 
the services. Later, when the bridges were built and roads © 
and added means of transportation developed, thus making 
attendance easier, people came from the surrounding cities 
and towns. All found a cordial welcome to the services 
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which are and always have been strictly non-denominational 
and which persons of any or no denomination are equally 
free to attend and to worship God according as their con- 
sciences dictate. 

For many years the chapel was the only place of wor- 
ship on Palm Beach Island so that during the time before 
the erection of the Saint Edwards Roman Catholic Church 
a Catholic altar was erected in the chapel and Mass was 
said by a Priest from West Palm Beach each Sunday after- 
noon. 

For the first two years of the chapel history, on invita- 
tion of Mr. Flagler, the Reverend Dr. Webb of Boston, 
a Congregational minister, was the pastor. 

Following his short ministry, Mr. Flagler extended an 
invitation to his very dear friend, the Rev. George Morgan 
Ward, pD.pD., to become minister. As Dr. Ward was then 
president of Rollins College and deeply interested in his 
splendid and successful work with college students, he de- 
clined to come. Only after continued and determined 
invitations to assume the pastorate, and with agreement 
that he might at the same time continue the college presi- 
dency, did Dr. Ward finally consent. 

Then began a happy and fruitful ministry in the chapel 
which continued in increasing popularity for thirty-one 
years and only ended with Dr. Ward’s death. We say ended; 
for so it did, formally. But in reality that noble service 
still is fresh in the lives of many people. Of Dr. Ward it 
may truly be said, “he being dead yet speaketh.” 

When Dr. Biederwolf assumed the pastorate at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Ward and the Board of Trustees, and at the 
persuasion of his wife, the Biederwolf’s once more met the 
necessity of finding a home. After spending a few seasons 
in the hotels, in 1934 Dr. and Mrs. Biederwolf built 
a northern-style home on the Royal Palmway, three doors 
from the ocean front. Overlooking the ocean is the doctor’s 
study and below is a beautiful patio. Mrs. Biederwolf 
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still enjoys the comforts of the home during the late fall 
and winter months of the year. “During the summertime,” 
Mrs. Biederwolf states, “Dr. Biederwolf used to write out 
his sermons and then when we arrived in Palm Beach we 
didn’t have to live such a hurried life.” 

It was as pastor of the chapel that he got the reputation 
of getting a thousand dollars a sermon. In reality that 
was not so. One season was particularly short, there being 
only six Sundays and since only Sunday morning services 
were held and no mid-week meeting, there were only six 
sermons to preach. The salary being six thousand dollars 
a year, that made a thousand dollars a sermon; but the 
usual season was for twelve or thirteen weeks only. 

One Easter Day message to his constituency was espe- 
cially heart-warming. He said, “Standing with you on the 
threshold of another Easter Day, I desire, in obedience 
to the promptings of my heart, to greet you in the Name of 
the risen Christ, with a prayer that health, happiness and 
peace may abide with you and be multiplied unto you 
through all the unfolding future. 

“My heart goes out to you in gratitude and I am thank- 
ful for your friendship, your kindness, your good cheer, 
and every confidence you have been gracious enough to 
place in me. 

“How swiftly the shuttle moves! . . . Another season is 
slipping away, reminding us of life’s brevity, of its respon- 
sibility, and of the fact that each one of us is a ‘child of 
destiny,’ traveling the River of Time on toward the glory- 
lit ocean of God’s Eternal Tomorrow. 

“Let us work while it is Day, for the Night cometh 
when no man can work. May the richest blessing of God 
be upon you!” 

The sermons preached at the chapel were printed, usually 
comprising seven pages. Many of them found their way | 
into books of sermons. | 

At the chapel, Dr. Biederwolf preached to perhaps the 
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richest congregation in the world, yet made up of people 
from all walks of life and of every denomination. Today 
approximately fifteen hundred attend the services each Sun- 
day during the season. 

The world-wide influence of Dr. Biederwolf’s ministry 
in this place is shown by the following reprint from 
Town and Country Review, London, England: 

“Traditionally the land of startling contrasts, America 
offers, to eyes which know her only through the medium 
of film and fiction no juxtaposition more remarkable than 
that in which is found, located at Palm Beach, Florida, 
a veritable fort of true religion, captained by a man whose 
fervour and eloquence is matched only by his scholarly 
erudition and attainments; a preacher whose fiery but 
well-weighed utterances might well be broadcast to the world 
with far-reaching effect for good in the present intensive 
fight of civilization against the disruptive forces of evil; 
a man whose practical efforts for good extend even to far 
Korea, where stands established the Biederwolf Bhi s 
caring for nearly eight hundred lepers. 

“Pastor of the Royal Poinciana Chapel of Palm Beach! 
Florida, fashionable America’s winter playground, Dr. 
Biederwolf preaches to what is perhaps the richest congre- 
gation in the world, at a place of worship which is surely 
one of the most unique and interesting. Built in the 
grounds of the Royal Poinciana Hotel, the famed Royal 
Poinciana Chapel was organized and endowed in the year 
1898 by the financier, Henry M. Flagler, as a_non- 
denominational church. It started with a membership of 
about thirty souls and today approximately fifteen hundred 
persons attend services held each Sunday during the season. 

“Dr. William Edward Biederwolf is well qualified 
for this important pastorate. A graduate of Princeton 
College and Princeton Theological Seminary, he won a 
New Testament Greek Fellowship at the latter institution 
enabling him to spend two years in religious study abroad 
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before accepting a call to the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church of Logansport, Indiana. Three years in this pulpit, 
one year as chaplain in the Spanish American War, and 
thirty-five years in the field of world evangelism together 
with his pastorate at the Royal Poinciana Chapel since 
1929, comprise his ministerial career. He is also pres- 
ident of the Winona Lake, Indiana, School of Theology, 
and Director at the same place of what has long been 
called the ‘World’s Greatest Bible Conference.’ 

“He is author of approximately thirty books.” 

During the last year of Dr. Biederwolf’s pastorate, the 
following officers were elected for the chapel: J. Y. Arnold, 
W. T. Arnold, Mrs. Earle Perry Charleton, John H. C. 
Durham, Mrs. A. F. Huston, Mrs. Wanamaker Munn. 
Gurnee Munn was elected treasurer. There were also John 
Nuveen, Jr., Col. Qwen Hill Kenan, Frank J. Reinecke, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Leonard Replogle, A. H. Sarver and 
George A. Neumann, acting treasurer. 

The others who served were Samuel W. Traylor, Mrs. 
Barclay Warburton, Mrs. George Morgan Ward, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry H. Windson, Jr. and Charles S. Woolworth. 

All the above-mentioned were on the board of trustees 
and were co-operative in every way with the minister. Dr. 
Biederwolf preached what he wanted to “and the people 
heard him gladly.” 

Among the notables who came to worship in the chapel 
and to hear Dr. Biederwolf, were President and Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover and their staff. 

When Dr. Biederwolf finally became ill, Dr. J. Palmer 
Muntz was called from Buffalo, New York, to preach for 
him for one Sunday. Dr. Muntz stayed over a second 
Sunday, prepared to preach again in case the minister 
should not be well enough. But Dr. Biederwolf, though 
very ill, was determined to bring to his congregation his 
message on “The Wedding In The Sky.” 

On that second Sunday Dr. Muntz took care of all the 
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preliminaries of the service up to the time when Dr. 
Biederwolf arose to speak. Dr. Muntz, referring to that 
sermon, said, “What a significant address that was, and 
how powerfully he gave it, and to what a supreme climax 
did he bring it!” 

At the close of a most magnificent per-oration he stood 
without speaking for a few moments. A profound silence 
pervaded the place. 

All during the sermon there had been sitting in the audi- 
ence four doctors, afraid he would not be able to finish 
his discourse. But he did finish it. His text, taken from 
Revelation 19:7 made a most fitting climax to such a 
fruitful ministry: The marriage of the Lamb is come, and 
his wife hath made herself ready. 

The parting words to his vast audience that day (later 
delivered to a great throng assembled at the 1939 session 
of the Winona Lake Bible Conference, by its Associate 
Director Dr. J. Palmer Muntz), are given here: 


My dear people, you know I have been very sick 
indeed for weeks: I was in the hospital last Sunday 
and hardly thought I could be with you today. As a 
matter of fact until the moment I stood up, my friend 
here did not know but what he would have to speak in 
my place again. But I felt I ought to bring you this 
sermon. I don’t know whether I will be able to preach 
to you again—I hope and want to, God knows—but if 
this should be my last message to you, and I should 
never again be privileged to bring God’s Word to you, 
I want you to know that He has planned a ‘Wedding in 
the Sky’ and that I’m bringing to you an invitation to 
meet me over yonder. Will you accept it? Will you be 
there? 


The following day he was taken to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Chicago. The “hunter from the hill’ was soon to 
finish his earthly journeyings. 


Chapter 1% 


“HOME FROM THE HILLS” 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


HAVING BEEN MOVED from first one hospital then to 
another, Dr. Biederwolf was finally taken to his own home 
in Monticello. 

A loyal Norwegian nurse, Mr. Sanders Ryerson, served 
the doctor dutifully throughout his illness. 

The family also took their turns and served in loving 
relays. Though the illness was long, Dr. Biederwolf put 
up a brave struggle for his life. He was determined to 
live. But it was not so to be. 

At 5:30 o’clock on Saturday evening, September 3, 1939, 
at the age of 71, he who had so recently penned the lines 
of the book The World’s Saturday Night, passed from this 
life into the next, there to view glories transcending any 
he ever gazed upon while here on earth. Dr. Biederwolf 
must have had a premonition of his home-going, for the 
night before his passing he said to his faithful wife, who 
was watching beside him, “I am soon going to exchange 
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my cross for a crown.” As one of his biographers’ said 
of him, “He closed his eyes to open them in glory. He 
was lying quietly in bed with his wife holding his hand. 
He turned his head and it seemed as though he were asleep. 
Just so quietly God had stepped into the room, released 
him from his bed of suffering and beckoned him to come 
with Him. This was the home-going of our beloved Dr. 
Biederwolf. The warrior had laid down his weapon, and the 
workman his tools; the task here is finished, the race is 
run, and our friend has had an abundant entrance into 
the presence of his and our Lord.” 

The funeral service was held on September 5, in the 
quiet sanctuary of the Presbyterian Church in Monticello. 
Many friends came to join in the last tribute. Ministers 
and their wives, representatives of the Winona Institutions 
and people of renown from coast to coast were there. 
The Invocation at the service was given by the Rev. 
Russell Jaberg, Pastor of the church. | 

The prayer was offered by the Rev. J. A. Huffman, p.p., 
Dean of The Winona Lake School of Theology. 

The Rev. N. E. Davis, p.p., of Columbus, Ohio, spoke 
of Dr. Biederwolf as a friend. He paid a_ beautiful 
tribute to him as a lover of flowers, telling of the wide 
acquaintance which the doctor had acquired with the flow- 
ers of Florida, and spoke of his having prepared an im- 
portant work upon that subject. Rev. Mr. Davis also read 
the following original verse written in honor of Dr. 


Biederwolf: 
Lines By a FRIEND 


Mid fragrant flowers in verdant bowers 
His soul found peace and light, 
His spirit caught the sweetest scent 
Of roses, from his Master sent. 
1Dr. J. Palmer Muntz, in “A Brief Sketch of Dr. Biederwolf’s Life 


and Labors.” Winona Echoes, 1939. Zondervan Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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His world was full of joy that gives 
It’s fragrance in full bloom, 

He found eternal rest in Him 
Whose heart had given him room. 


The Rev. J. Palmer Muniz, p.p., told feelingly of his 
own relationships with Dr. Biederwolf, and then went on 
to say, : 

“We are constrained to recognize the combined culture 
and consecration, the integrity and spiritual insight of this 
man of Bible vision, whose life and ministry have borne 
such abundant and abiding fruit. At the Winona Lake 
Bible Conference and at the Royal Poinciana Chapel the 
loss of his ministry will be inestimable. His works, how- 
ever, ‘do follow him’ and will constitute a lasting memorial 
to the work of faith, labor of love, and patience of hope 
of a man who paid the full price that he ‘might finish his 
course with joy.’ ”’ 

Dr. Muntz further emphasized’ that Dr. Biederwolf was 
a leader who will be remembered. That his faith will be 
followed. That multitudes will recall how strongly he 
believed and how effectively he taught the great facts of 
man’s ruin by sin, redemption by the blood, and rescue by 
grace. That every fundamental of the Christian faith was 
proclaimed in his ministry and that his trumpet gave no 
uncertain sound. And how supremely he did exalt the Lord 
Jesus Christ! | 

At the conclusion of his tribute, Dr. Muntz read a number 
of telegrams and messages; and in addition gave a vivid 
description of the last sermon Dr. Biederwolf delivered. 

Mr. R. G. LeTourneau, famous Christian industrialist 
and Vice-President of the Board of Directors of the Winona 
Lake Christian Assembly, who succeeded Dr. Biederwolf 
as president, gave assurance, in a few well-chosen words, 
of how fully he felt the deep sense of responsibility shared 
with many others, toward continuing to keep Winona’s 


2 From message recorded in Winona Echoes, 1939. 
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spirit and message true to God’s living Word, just as it had 
been kept true through the years of Dr. Biederwolf’s 
leadership. 

The Memorial Tribute was given by the Rev. Frederick 
W. Backemeyer, p.p., a former pastor of the Monticello 
Church, and at the time pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Gary, Indiana. 

Dr. Backemeyer said: “Would to God that a worthier 
tribute than mine could be brought together today from 
every corner of the world. For the Christian world is 
made lonely by his passing. For weeks we all prayed that 
God might be gracious in His wisdom, and spare his life 
for other tasks that seemed to lie ahead. For he did not 
want to go. Some days ago when [| had an hour with him, 
he said repeatedly, ‘Look I’m as strong as an ox, from here 
up. If only my limb would heal! I want to get well, and 
do my work, and preach. O I want to preach Christ!’ That 
was his passion and his joy, to ‘preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to make all men see what is the-dis- 
pensation of the mystery which for ages hath been hid 
in God, who created all things.’ 

“And now the ‘hunter is home from the hill.’ Dr. 
Biederwolf’s life has been a most thrilling one. He lived 
adventurously from the very beginning. His rugged family 
stock was expressed in his strong physical frame, and the 
faith of a godly father and mother was reflected in the 
heroic tenacity with which he clung to the noble purpose 
of his dedicated life—to preach Christ to men!” 

Dr. Backemeyer further emphasized that “his life was 
so filled, and was so attached to many of the great move- 
ments in the extension of God’s Kingdom, that it would 
be idle to attempt to cover even the outstanding events of 
his career. Most of you are familiar with the story, for 
you knew him, you loved him, and you have followed him 
through these many years of his inspiring ministry.” 

Dr. Backemeyer recalled how Dr. Biederwolf had always 
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sought for opportunities to help the younger ministers; 
and told of seeing the doctor come into his church when 
he was still a student pastor. Said he, “I was literally 
scared stiff as I saw the noted evangelist take his seat in 
the family pew. And I was trying to preach! But what 
an encouragement he was! Not only then, but always. 
The services over, he would come with his big handclasp, 
a wonderful smile, a deep and tender look in his eye— 
and then he would say some kind, gentle thing that 
would make any young man glad he had felt called to 
be a minister of the Gospel! Some preachers have a sad 
faculty of making younger men wish they had not chosen 
the ministry as a life calling. But not Dr. Biederwolf. 
In the eyes of young men he always held up the ministry 
and the pastorate of a local church, as the greatest oppor- 
tunity for human talents. I say it here to his everlasting 
credit, that no matter how unworthy the effort, he was 
always a source of cheer and encouragement to those 
who ministered in this pulpit. He was never too busy to 
attend the services of his home church when he was in 
Monticello. Between great tabernacle campaigns, with many 
causes to promote, and with correspondence piled high 
and manuscripts to prepare for press or publisher, he 
was, nevertheless always in his place when a church service 
was held, whether on Sunday or at the mid-week prayer 
hour. He was truly an ‘example to the flock.’ ” 

The Memorial Tribute also stressed how sincere a soul 
winner Dr. Biederwolf was and that “he hunted souls with 
a passion of earnestness that would not let go, and with 
joy over every repentant sinner. ‘The magnificent record 
of his campaigns speaks for itself.” 

Concluding his remarks Dr. Backemeyer reminded the 
solemn audience, “In the holy light of these promises 
I bid you take comfort in this hour. And the God of Grace 
shall fill your hearts to overflowing with the sense of the 
triumphal march with which Dr. Biederwolf has walked 
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into the presence of his Lord and Christ. And through 
coming days and years, though touched here and there 
by lonely hours, this sorrow will come to be a sanctified 
sorrow to you, and the Peace of God which passeth all 
understanding shall be yours, even until the Day break and 
every shadow shall flee away.” 

The following poem by A. K. Roswell, of Pittsburgh, 
was a special favorite with Dr. Biederwolf. He frequently 
referred to it or quoted it in whole or in part, in public 
and also to his wife. Dr. J. Palmer Muntz read it as a 
part of the funeral service. 


SHoutp You Go First 


Should you go first, and I remain 
To walk the road alone, 

I'll live in memory’s garden, dear, 
With happy days we’ve known. 


In spring Ill watch for roses red, 
When fade the lilacs blue; 

In early fall, when brown leaves call, 
Pll catch a glimpse of you. 


Should you go first, and I remain 
For battles to be fought, 

Each thing you’ve touched along the way 
Will be a hallowed spot. 


Pll hear your voice, I'll see you smile, 
Though blindly I may grope; 

The memory of your helping hand 
Will buoy me up with hope. 


Should you go first, and I remain 
To finish with the scroll, 

No lengthening shadows shall creep in 
To make this life seem dull. 


We’ve known so much of happiness, 
We've had our cup of joy, 

But memory is one gift of God 
That death can not destroy. 
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Should you go first, and I remain, 
One thing I’'d have you do: 
Walk slowly down the path of death, 


For soon ll follow you. 


Pll want to know each step you take, 
That I may walk the same; 

For someday down that lonely road 
You'll hear me call your name. 


Messages of condolence poured in from friends all 
over the world. They gave Mrs. Biederwolf much com- 
fort. They all bore the common note of deep regret at 
Dr. Biederwolf’s passing, and expressed the love and 
admiration in which they themselves and multitudes every- 


where held him. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Replogle, New York, trustee of 
Royal Chapel, “Inexpressibly shocked. Our hearts go out 
to you in deepest sympathy.” 

From the Ministers’ Association of The Palm Beaches 
came: “Heartfelt sympathy to you in the passing of Dr. 
Biederwolf. Please know that we are with you in thought 
and prayer.” 


From Mr. James Arnold, trustee of the chapel: “Dr. 
Biederwolf’s friendship can never be replaced. May God 
comfort you in knowing that his work on earth will al- 
ways be remembered.” 


Mrs. Earl Perry-Charlton, Fall River, trustee of chapel: 
“Our beloved Dr. Biederwolf is gone. Heartfelt sympathy 
to you. He is happy in heaven.” 


And from Dr. Charles W. Koller, Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago: “Dr. Biederwolf’s ministry will 
continue to be a blessing for all time.” 


The Presbytery of Southeast Florida sent this message of 
appreciation: “Dr. Biederwolf was among the greatest 
of men, and as such will always be remembered.” 
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Dr. Joseph A. Vance, First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
said: “Deepest sympathy. The Church and nation sustain 
a great loss, and they sorrow with you.” 


From Chicago came two other important messages. From 
Dr. John Timothy Stone: “Dr. Biederwolf was a dear man, 
and his influence was felt throughout the whole world.” 


From Dr. Henry Hepburn: “Many hearts at Buena Vista 


Church are filled with sorrow, but we rejoice in the victory 
that is his.” : 


Dr. Mark A. Mathews, First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
said in part: “He was the greatest living evangelist. You have 
a great heritage.” 


From Detroit, Mr. A. H. Sarver, trustee of the chapel, 
sent condolences which expressed without doubt the feel- 
ing of the entire chapel when he said: “With deep sorrow 
we learn of Dr. Biederwolf’s departure. We loved him 
very much. Heartfelt sympathy.” 


Mr. and Mrs. John Nuveen, Palm Beach, wired ahead 
before their arrival: “Christian love and sympathy. His 
influence will never be forgotten.” 


Mr. Allen C. Emery, trustee of the chapel sent word 
from Boston: “I had a real love for your husband. Deep- 
est sympathy in your great loss. The half can never be 
told of your dear husband.” 


The Cazenovia Park Baptist Church, Buffalo, expressed 
their sympathy in the message: “A great man of God has 
been summoned home. The Lord grant you His quietness 
and comfort.” 

Mr. Philip Maxwell, Chicago Tribune: “A great shock 


to me. America has lost a great mind and a great soul.” 


Mrs. George Morgan Ward, Billdica, Massachusetts: 
“Your sorrow is my sorrow. This world needed him but 


God knows best.” 
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John Foster Dulles, Advisor to the U.S. Delegation, 
United Nations Council: “Have just heard of the passing 
of your illustrous husband. Accept my sincerest sympathies.” 


REQUIEM 


It was a day of loveliness in its golden late-summer 
beauty. With stately quiet that seemed to reflect the years 
of his boyhood when he played among these hills and 
along the Tippecanoe, his body was lovingly left in the 
cemetery overlooking that typical Hoosier scene. Peace 
reigned, not only in nature, but in hearts that sorrowfully, 
yet triumphantly, left him there. 

The “‘hunter from the hill” had come home to rest, his 
no longer weary body to be caught up to climb the Hill 
Celestial—there to join the noble souls of the redeemed, 
and to meet the Bridegroom at the Wedding in the Skies. 

Homeward bound! A silent chorus of thanksgiving to 
God must have gone up to heaven for the life, the ministry, 
the influence and the memory of this servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE, 1945 


On the cold and blustery Thanksgiving Day of 1945, 
a Memorial Service was held at his grave. As the family 
stood silently and reverently, the whirling snow laid soft 
crowns of pearl on their bared heads. The writer of this 
book quietly repeated the prayer that Dr. Biederwolf 
himself, only a few years previously, had prayed at the 
funeral of Dr. George Morgan Ward, his predecessor at 
The Poinciana Chapel: 

“OQ Thou Infinite and Most Holy One, full of Grace, 
plenteous in Mercy, abounding in Compassion, hast Thou 
not said, “When thou passeth through the waters, I will be 
with thee: and through the deep waters, they shall not over- 
flow thee’? 


“CQ. Thou God of this one, whose life was so rich with 
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a passion for humanity that he gave the last full measure 
of devotion, whom Thou hast now called into Thy presence, 
we know that ‘Our Refuge is in Thee.’ Thou hast said, 
‘Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee.’ 

“We thank Thee for this great soul, who is seeing 
now with the Light that shines from the eternal throne of 
God. As we contemplate his wonderful life, and his glo- 
riously triumphant death, we have so much to be thankful 
for. For every smile he gave; for every exhortation and 
even for every rebuke it pained his heart to give; for all 
the rich, fine, wholesome influence that went out from his 
life and from his ministry, we give Thee thanks, most gra- 
cious God. 

“We not only thank Thee, O God, because a genuine 
and sincere soul has lived, but we thank Thee, too, for 
his fidelity to the glorious Gospel he so faithfully preached 
and for the hope within his soul which was a beautiful, 
fresh, full-blown flower planted by the waters of a flow- 
ing stream. It was not an angel of death that came to 
take him, but an angel of life who bore him away to his 
eternal home; the place of the presence of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne; and of the dear ones, whom he loved long since, 
and for just a little while to wait there in glory for the 
coming of other loved ones left on earth, who will one 
day hear the summons, ‘Come up higher.’ 

“O God, bless these friends who were closest to him, 
and all the people, and help them to go forward inspired 
by his blessed memory, and in the Name of his Christ and 
his God—living as never before—praying as never before— 
working as never before—spending and being spent, until 
our eyes shall see in the clouds the signs of our returning 
Lord, and our ears shall catch the sound, and our voices 
join in the song of the Apocalyptic vision, when the 
kingdoms of this world shall have become the kingdoms 
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of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
and honor, and praise forever and ever. Amen.” 


Those lips, once so eloquent in prayer and in pleading 
Christ’s cause here on earth, are now silent. But Dr. Bieder- 
wolf still lives—lives in the hearts, and minds, and souls 
of myriads of his “spiritual children”; and through them 
and their children’s children his silent ministry will con- 
tinue powerful to all eternity. 
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